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The Weert At Seations War interest still centers 

in and about Santiago. 
On another page we print the complete story 
of the heroic and successful undertaking of 
Lieutenant Hobson and his seven brave com- 
rades in taking the collier Merrimac into the 
center of the narrow entrance-channel and 
there coolly sinking her in such a position as 
to completely bar a possible exit of Admiral 
Cervera’s ships. This gallant feat makes it 
possible for Admiral Sampson to leave only 
a small naval force on guard at Santiago, 
insures the impossibility of Cervera’s escape 
if our vessels should be driven off-shore by 
storm, and makes it practically certain that 
now the second Spanish fleet will be of as 
little importance in the war as that which 
was at Manila. Reports from Madrid that 
the Merrimac has been removed from the 
channel are not believed; it is thought that 
any attempt by the Spaniards to blow up 
the wreck might even make matters worse. 
Next to the Merrimac incident the most 
thrilling event of the week was the short 
but immensely exciting bombardment of the 
Santiago batteries and the Cristobal Colon, 
Cervera’s flagship, which lay close behind 
the harbor entrance. This took place on 
Tuesday, May 31. The object was to draw 
out the enemies’ batteries, to test the quality 
of their guns, to reconnoiter the harbor, and 
generally to obtain information. Commodore 
Schley selected for this purpose the Massa- 
chusetts (to which he changed his flag from 
the Brooklyn), the New Orleans, the Iowa, and 
the little converted yacht Vixen. The en- 
gagement lasted fifty-five minutes; it was 
brisk and noisy, and though comparatively 
bloodless, it accomplished precisely what was 
aimed at. Nota single Spanish shot hit any 
of our ships—the only damage they suffered 
was the destruction of hen-coops from the 
concussion of the big guns; the Cristobal 
Colon was, it is believed, struck at least twice; 
the suspected masked batteries were dis- 
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closed by their aimless fire, and the New 
Orleans—which, by the way, uses only smoke- 
less powder—did fine execution upon the 
enemy’s batteries and the Morro. Precisely 
how far the fortifications were destroyed is 
not certain, but it was evident that great 
damage had been inflicted. A full view of 
the Spanish ships was had by our fleet, and 
the fact that the entire fleet (with possibly 
one exception) was in Santiago was proven 
ocularly. thus making the continued Madrid 
denials of the fact more humorous than ever. 
Other naval incidents of importance are: the 
arrival of the gunboat Marietta at Key West, 
after a safe and uneventful voyage from the 
Pacific coast (last October her men were en- 
joying skating at Sitka, Alaska); the cutting 
of cables running from Cuba to Jamaica and 
at Cienfuegos, which at first was supposed to 
completely isolate the Spaniards in Cuba from 
friendly cable communication, but turns out 
to still leave a single line open—that to Hayti; 
and the accumulating evidence that Admiral 
Camara’s ships at Cadiz not only have not 
sailed, as had been reported, but are far from 
being in condition to sail as afleet. Reports 
as we go to press are that Admiral Sampson 
made an attack on the Santiago fortifica- 
tions on Sunday and Monday. and there are 
rumors of a landing of American troops at 
Aquadores, near Santiago; positive details 
of the result of this fight are not at hand as 
we write. From Manila comes news of an 
insurgent victory near Cavite. 


With the Spanish fleets no 
longer a serious source of 
danger, the opportunities for a war of invasion 
become clearer. Newspaper plans of cam- 
paign are for the most part mere guesswork, 
but on one point we have almost an official 
statement. This is found in Secretary Alger’s 
letter to the Speaker of the House, furnishing 
certain estimates of necessary future expenses 
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“in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines.” 


Other evidence shows that the invasion of - 


Porto Rico has been fixed upon. Indeed, it 
is all but certain that the forward movements 
toward Santiago and Porto Rico are already 
begun. On Monday of this week it was cur- 
rently asserted in the press that many trans- 
ports had left Tampa (some as early as the 
preceding Friday) and Mobile, and very likely 
landings will have been made not very far 
from Santiago before these lines are read, 
and at Porto Rico within a week or ten 
days. The region about Santiago is less 
dangerous as to disease-conditions than almost 
any other part of Cuba. If our troops join 
the insurgent forces now in the hills surround- 
ing Santiago, while our navy blockades the 
harbor, it would seem that the Spanish offi- 
cers, military and naval, would before long be 
in a desperate situation. General Garcia's 
scouts are already near Santiago, and he is 
bringing up his forces as fast as possible. 


In his request for funds, 
above referred to, the 
Secretary of War sent to the Speaker a 
letter from General Ludlow, Chief of Engi- 
neers, which contains the first official indica- 
tions of the plan for the Cuban campaign. 
The scheme to land a force of five thousand 
men to guard a base of supplies has been 
abandoned. Instead it has been decided to 
forward an army of invasion, to be composed 
of fifteen or twenty thousand troops, to be 
followed as rapidly as possible by fifty thou- 
sand more. Hence it is needful to make 
provision for the greatly augmented scale on 
which the expedition is to be equipped. 
Special efforts must be made by the engi- 
neers in the ensuing campaign, because of 
the rainy season, which will affect the time 
and means required for transportation. As 
there are few regularly built roads in Cuba, 
and as these have not been kept in good 
repair, others must be constructed, and all 
maintained. To economize the labor of the 
troops, leaving them free for purely military 
work, road-making machinery will be required. 
Three outfits of such machinery, including 
rock quarrying and crushing apparatus, road- 
rollers, ditchers, and graders, will cost in all 
about $25,000. Then comes railway con- 
struction. Portable three-foot-gauge _rail- 
ways must be provided, both on the estab- 
lished lines and along such additional and 
connecting lines as may be expedient. Gen- 
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eral Ludlow estimates that not less than 
thirty miles of track and suitable equipment 
will be required, which may be put down at 
$5,000 a mile for track and at half that sum 
for equipment. There should also be an 
allowance for electric lights, dynamite, and 
torpedo appliances, and for the employment 
of scouts. In transmitting this letter Secre- 
tary Alger significantly asks for the $350,000 
involved “asrequired by the War Department 
for immediate use.” 


The decision of the War 
Department to add cav- 
alry and artillery reinforcements to the Phil- 
ippine expedition brings the full strength of 
General Merritt’s force up to twenty-one 
thousand men—a more satisfactory number 
than the five thousand first proposed by the 
Department. Twenty-five hundred men have 
already sailed, and five thousand will embark 
next week with General F. V. Greene in com- 
mand, There have been almost daily additions 
to the San Francisco camp, and many troops 
and equipments are on the way. Though the 
camp at Chickamauga has lost important regi- 
ments on account of the Tampa demand, the 
arrivals keep the numbers up to forty thousand. 
An important review of evolutions has taken 
place under General F. D. Grant. At Tampa 
there has been considerable excitement on 
account of the arrival of the General of the 
Army, of the United States volunteer cavalry 
(under the command of Colonels Wood and 
Roosevelt), and also of the large infantry 
additions; and-on account of the departure 
of the engineer and other forces for the West 
Indies. The principal events in the East, 
however, have been the decisions to create a 
camp at Jacksonville, and General Frank's 
recommendation to establish one at Montauk 
Point. The Seventh Army Corps, under 
General Lee, is assembling at Jacksonville, 
presumably for the invasion of Porto Rico. 
For this, the Cuban. and the East Indian ex- 
pedition the War Department has now con- 
tracted for fifty transports. Montauk Point 
is an admirable place for a camp. The 
bluffs are too high to justify the expressed 
fears that Spanish gunboats could approach 
and shell the camp, while, in any event, there 
are great hollows to conceal the men. Within 
eight miles from the Point is Fort Pond Bay, 
a deep-water inlet with, it is claimed, a depth of 
forty feet at the wharf, and anchorage enough 
foranavy. The proposed camping-ground is 
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a vast tract, high, rolling, easily drained, and 
healthfully cooled by breezes from the ocean 
on one side and Gardiner’s Bay on the other. 
The water facilities, both for bathing and 
for drinking, are excellent, being in marked 
contrast to those at Camp Algei, near Wash- 
ington, where conditions have become so bad 
that the Secretary of War has been forced 
to make an investigation. The army officers 
appointed for this task recommend that 
prompt measures be taken for an immediate 
increase in the water supply, and that until 
this work be fully completed no more troops 
be sent to the camp. There are now about 
twelve thousand troops there. 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow, 
writing to “ Harper’s 
Weekly” from Tampa, voices the general 
feeling as to army unpreparedness when he 
says, “ Nobody dares complain, for fear of 
appearing unpatriotic.’ As present condi- 
tions, however, are just what officers of the 
regular army have foreseen, Mr. Bigelow 
believes that it will do us no harm to hear a 
little of the truth. “Not a regiment is yet 
equipped with uniforms suitable for hot 
weather.” “They sweat in their cowhide 
boots, thick flannel shirts, and winter 
trousers.” “They have to sleep on the 
ground in the heavy, dirty sand, Their 
sweaty clothing picks it up, and their food 
is full of it.” “ The troops are supplied with 
only that which is most unseasonable— 
greasy pork, and beans of that brown 
quality that makes one ready to spend the 
rest of the day in a watermelon patch, Is it 
a wonder that the men develop an abnormal 
thirst?” “The camp doctors are busy with 
men and officers suffering from varying de- 
grees of dysentery.” “The army is lum- 
bered up with civilian staff officers whose 
duty it is to see that our men are properly 
located and taken care of. The colonels 
and captains of the individual regiments are 
powerless in this matter; they can but obey 
the orders of their superiors on the staff. 
In no army of Europe, not even in Spain, 
have 1 seen troops so badly treated through 
the incompetence of staff officers, who are to- 
day strutting about in new uniforms when they 
ought to be whistled out of camp as frauds.” 
“There is no head to the army. The rail- 
way, express, telegraph, and other corpora- 
tions are getting fat out of this war; so are 
all contractors who deal with politics. The 
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more inefficient the army, the better it suits 
them.” “For the successful conduct of a 
war there must be one man, and one man 
only, responsible for the command. To-day 
no one is in command. There are half a 
dozen people in Washington pretending to 
be directing operations.” We commend 
these statements to the careful consideration 
of Secretary Alger. 


Captain Charles V. Gridley, 
until very recently in com- 
mand of the cruiser Olympia, and one of the 
heroes of the victory at Manila, died at Kobe, 
Japan, on Saturday last, on his way home 
from Manila. Captain Gridley is the first 
naval officer of high rank to pass away during 
this war. He fought Commodore Dewey's 
flagship throughout the Manila battle with 
notable gallantry, and was specially com- 
mended in his chief’s dispatches. He was 
about fifty-three years old, and entered the 
navy in time to see active service during the 
last two years of the Civil War, taking part in 
at least one famous engagement, that of Mo- 
bile Bay. Captain Gridley had not been in 
bad health before the Manila battle, and the 
first knowledge of his being ill was obtained 
here from a dispatch on May 27, stating that 
he had been invalided home. It is thought 
probable that, while he was not wounded, the 
strain of the battle indirectly injured him and 
really caused his death. 


The Senate has adopted 
a war revenue bill mate- 
rially different from that of the House, the 
House has promptly voted not to concur in 
the amendments made by the Senate, and the 
issue joined between the two bodies now goes 
to a Conference Committee. It is not impos- 
sible that this Committee may reach a compro- 
mise which will pass both Houses, before this 
paragraph reaches our readers—a fact which 
makes any extended discussion here of the 
points of difference needless. It must suffice to 
say that the Senate agreed to a bond issue 
of $300,000,000, and an issue of short-time 
certificates of indebtedness of $100,000,000 ; 
that it refused to engraft on the House 
measure any additional issue of greenbacks ; 
that it eliminated the proposed tonnage 
tax; that it defeated the proposal to revive 
an income tax; and that it provided for 
an issue of silver certificates to represent 
so much silver now in the vaults as is not 
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already liable to be drawn out by outstanding 
silver certificates. We are sorry that the bill 
does not provide for issuing as well as coining 
the silver, instead of printing paper money 
based upon it. The Senate also provided 
for a graduated inheritance tax; to which it 
is claimed there are constitutional objections. 
A graduated inheritance tax appears to us 
absolutely just and easily collected ; but there 
is this practical objection to it, that some of 
the States do, and all the States may, impose 
such a tax, and thus the same property might 
be twice taxed, once by the State and once by 
the Federal Government. The Senate on 
Monday passed the House Urgent Deficiency 
Bill with amendments increasing the appro- 
priations to $27,280,000. 


The effect of the war in this 
country was evident in the com- 
parative statement of the Government’s re- 
ceipts and expenditures for May. That 
month’s deficit was nearly eighteen million 
dollars, and is accounted for by the war's 
demands. Receipts from customs were three 
millions less than for May 1897, but from 
internal revenue were four millions more. 
By far the greater factor in our finances last 
month, outside of the war, was the wheat sit- 
uation. May will take its place as one of the 
most notable of months both in price and in 
exports of grain. At the beginning of May 
cash wheat in New York sold at $1.18 a 
bushel; it advanced to the phenomenal price 
of $1.91, and closed at $1.35. It is now 
quoted at $1.20. Deliveries for July and 
September also fluctuated markedly. In the 
four weeks the exports of wheat and flour 
were no less than eighteen million bushels, 
and those of corn twenty-six million. The 
price of flour has declined in sympathy with 
wheat, and is now a dollar a barrel below its 
recent high level. The May report closes 
eleven months of an unparalleled wheat ex- 
port year. So far the exports of wheat 
amount to about two hundred million bushels. 
The exports of corn lack buta little of reach- 
ing this amount. It is estimated that the 
year’s total value of breadstuffs sent abroad 
will considerably exceed three hundred mill- 
ion dollars. In view of these facts, the 
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vagaries of the crop estimates made at Wash- 
ington are interesting. The first reckoning 
of the wheat crop of 1897 by those authorities 
was 460,000,000 bushels; it finally marked 
up its figures to 530,000,000. The move- 
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ments recorded indicate a yield of nearly 
six hundred million bushels. Railway earn- 
ings continue to show the effect of the grain 
movement and the general encouraging sit- 
uation; they are fifteen per cent. ahead of 
last year, and eleven per cent. ahead of 1892, 
the year of greatest commercial prosperity 
hitherto. East-bound tonnage from Chicago 
has been twice as great. The May report of 
the iron and steel industry shows an increase 
of one-third over. May 1892. The unprece- 
dented demand is most noticeable in plate, 
rail, and agricultural implement manufactures. 
Business failures for the month were slightly 
fewer in number and smaller in amount than 
for the corresponding month in 1897, but 
the decrease in 1898 from 1896 is about 
one tenth. 

The effect of the war was 
plainly noticeable in Spain's 
financial and commercial needs last week; 
not so much in ours. Sefior Puigcerver, the 
Spanish Minister of Finance, urged the 
necessity of an increase of one-fifth in all 
taxation. Whether or not this is a safe way 
out of the present difficulty, at all events 
there has been a failure of others—such, 
for instance, as the extraordinary efforts 
made in Paris to float the new four per cent. 
Spanish Government loan of two hundred 
and fifty million pesetas (fifty million dollars) 
guaranteed by the tobacco monopoly. A 
decree has now been published authorizing 
the issue of an internal loan of a billion 
pesetas at four percent. The Bank of Spain 
will try to raise this loan, yet amid what em- 
barrassments! Last week there were long 
processions at the Bank, all classes of people 
being represented. They were waiting to 
change their notes into silver, fearing that 
the notes would shortly be subjected to a 
discount. Should the run continue, there is 
great danger that the Bank’s store of silver 
will be exhausted. This would compel the 
Government to resort to a forced currency. 
Silver has naturally advanced in price, both 
in this country and in Europe, Spain having 
entered the market as a large buyer. The 
war, however, so far as Spain is concerned, 
is already on a paper basis. All possible 
payments are made in paper, and the Bank 
of Spain-has been authorized to print seven 
hundred million more paper pesetas. This 
paper is worth one-third its face value any- 
where but in Spain. If the Spanish Covern- 
ment cannot raise money abroad by pledging 
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monopolies or at home by taxation, it will 
turn its attention to its assets abroad ; indeed, 
it is reported that such negotiations are 
already under way, directed by the astute 
Ambassador to France, Sefior Leon y Castillo. 
These assets are not inconsiderable—the 
permanent free use or even the cession of 
Ceuta in Morocco, of coaling stations on the 
Balearic or the Canary Islands, or the out- 
right purchase of some of the islands. 


The persistence of reports 
that Spain is anxious to ter- 
minate the war on the best possib’e terms 
probably indicates that the foreign ¢diploma- 
tists are in constant communication with the 
Spanish Ministry, and that there is a wide- 
spread desire both in Spain and at the Euro- 
pean Courts to bring the present struggle to 
an early termination. It is reported that the 
belief prevails among the best-informed 
officials in Washington that Spain is seeking 
a favorable opportunity for making overtures; 
and the facts that the Spanish Ambassador 
at London has recently said very definitely 
that the time is opportune for a peace move- 
ment; that Sefior Castillo has returnei to 
Paris charged, it is believed, with the mis- 
sion of persuading France to take the initia- 
tive in a movement looking to an accommo- 
dation between this country and Spain; and 
that the condition of the Bank of Spain has 
become so embarrassed as seriously to affect 
the Government in its endeavor to secure 
funds for carrying on the struggle, are all 
interpreted as giving ground for this belief. 
It must be noted, on the other hand, that 
Premier Sagasta continues to assert that the 
war will be prosecuted with the utmost vigor, 
and that Spain will never yield an inch of 
her territory in any part of the world. Her 
finances are desperate; her colonial posses- 
sions are practically los‘; one fleet has been 
sunk, another is hopelessly imprisoned, and 
the third, if reports are to be believed, is 
practically worthless; but the Spanish pride 
does not yield. It is a national characteris- 
tic which is entirely dissociated from facts 
and actual conditions. It is purely an arbi- 
trary feeling; but arbitrary feelings are to be 
reckoned with quite as much as sentiments 
which are rooted in realities. The danger 
of a war with Spain lies in this very quality. 
Beaten on every side, and utterly without 
hope, she may continue to carry on a desper- 
ate ight of the most vexatious kind, 
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The progress of the ne- 
gotiations for the settle- 
ment of all differences between Canada and 
the United States has been the occasion of a 
further expression of the growing feeling of 
good will between America and the mother 
country. That feeling found notable expres- 
sion last week at the Anglo-American dinner 
at the Hotel Cecil, in London. More than 
five hundred guests sat at the tables, and 
although members of the royal family, of the 
Ministry, and of the American Embassy 
were, for obvious reasons, debarred from 
attendance, every class of English society 
was represented—the Peerage. the House 
of Commons, the bench, the bar, the 
Church, art, literature, journalism, the stage, 
finance, and commerce. The company was 
notable, in a word, for the distinction of 
its members and for their representative 
character. Lord Coleridge presided; ard 
the Bishop of Ripon, who is regarded by 
many as the foremost preacher in the English 
Church, Lord Brassey, Colonel Taylor, the 
President of the American Society, and Mr. 
George W. Cable were the most prominent 
speakers. Every allusion to the ties which 
bound the two countries together was received 
with enthusiasm. Never before in England 
have references to America been greeted with 
such outbursts of applause. The Americans 
found themselves the heroes of the occasion. 
Englishmen joined with them in applauding 
the triumph of American liberty a century 
ago. The old struggle was seen in its true 
historical perspective and with the right his- 
torical feeling when representative English- 
men frankly recognized that this country was 
right and the stubborn King wrong a century 
and a quarter ago. There was no note of 
patronage in the English speeches; there 
was a hearty recognition of America as an 
equal partner in the duties, responsibilities, 
and opportunities of the English-speaking 
race. Lord Coleridge struck a high note 
when he declared that the union of the two 
nations by kinship, race, language, literature, 
and law was a far more certain source of 
strength than any formal alliance made by 
diplomatists. The most hopeful feature of 
this noble movement which is bringing two 
great countries to a mutual understanding is 
the feeling that their combined power cannot 
be used selfishly or for aggrandizement, and 
that the victories of English-American civili- 
zation must be victories of progress, of liberty, 
and of peace. So long as the alliance of the 
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two countries moves to these great ends, 
every well-wisher of the race must give it 
hearty God-speed. 


There are many indications 
of a better feeling toward 
this country on the Con- 
tinent. In the first place, the newspapers, 
although still full of all kinds of misleading 
reports, are beginning to get a glimmer ot 
the actual state of affairs at Manila and in 
Cuba. The French press is modifying its 
opinions as to recent Spanish victories, and 
the German press has ceased to point out 
the inefficiency of the American navy. In 
the second place, both countries are begin- 
ning to awaken to the fact that the good will 
of this country is of great importance com- 
mercially. The shrinking of the German 
trade with the United States, the falling off 
of American trade in France, the decline of 
travel, the evidences of increasing good feel- 
ing between America and England, carry 
obvious consequences to the European mind, 
and both in France and Germany it is being 
rapidly discovered that a hostile attitude 
toward this country and discourtesy to Ameri- 
can travelers is a commercial blunder of the 
first magnitude. In Germany there is reason 
to believe that the feeling of the Government 
toward this country has been much more 
friendly than that expressed by the German 
press, and that governmental influence has 
been exerted to give the press a more friendly 
tone. In the matter of European sentiment, 
as in many other matters, this country can 
safely wait upon time. The great difficulty 
with Europe in dealing with American affairs 
so far has been its ignorance of American 
opinion and character. 


The new Italian Cabinet 
is simply a compromise 
combination of different political elements, 
and is not likely to be enduring. So long as 
Rudini remains Prime Minister no marked 
change of policy is probable, and it is difficult 
to see what Italy could do without Rudini. 
Crispi is becoming an old man, and his pres- 
tige has been greatly diminished by his con- 
nection with the bank transactions reported 
in these columns from time to time. As the 
dust of the recent struggle in Italy settles and 
the air clarifies, it becomes more evident that 
dissatisfaction is very widespread ; that the 
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movement was probably not prearranged on 
any great scale ; that both the priests and the 
Socialists took advantage of the general 
condition ; and that the social and industrial 
condition of the Kingdom is critical. The 
national debt has increased in a single gen- 
eration from $625,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 ; 
and in the last decade, while the growth of 
the population has been under ten per cent, 
the increase in national expenditure has been 
over thirty per cent. Italy has for a number 
of years ranked as a military power and has 
been treated as one of the great military 
forces, but she has never gotten any satisfac- 
tion out of the Triple Alliance beyond a very 
intangible gratification of pride. Her colonial 
enterprises have been very expensive, and, 
on the whole, very disastrous. All that she 
has to show for her alliance with Austria and 
Germany and her appearance as an aggress- 
ive power in Africa is an enormous increase 
of indebtedness. If the money had been 
spent on public works or for education or 
art, the Italian people would not resent so 
bitterly the appalling burdens of taxation 
which they are now carrying; but to be 
crushed to the ground with taxes, and to 
be able to see no return for terrible sactri- 
fices, is to awaken the general feeling of dis- 
content which seemed for a few days to 
threaten the stability of the dynasty and of 
the King. The first duty of the Italian Gov- 
ernment is to break loose from the showy 
policy which has led it into such immense 
extravagance, and to reorganize the finances 
of the Kingdom. 


Complete reports of the 
recent French elections 
make the outlook for the Ministry less favor- 
able than was indicated by the results pub- 
lished in these columns two weeks ago. One 
of the Cabinet Ministers—the Minister for the 
Colonies—has lost his seat, and the Premier’s 
majority is too narrow to afford a substantial 
basis for the conduct of affairs. If the latest 
figures are to be trusted, the Ministry will be 
able to count upon about two hundred and 
ninety votes in the Chamber of Deputies, 
with a fringe of ten or twelve members whose 
support is uncertain. This gives the Cabinet 
a majority of not more than twenty at the 
outside in a legislative body which is always 
subject to rapid fluctuations of opinion and 
to sudden storms of passion. Twenty is not 
a working majority in such a body, and 
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M. Méline will be forced to secure the co- 
operation of some of the opposing factions— 
always a difficult and generally a humiliating 
task fora French Premier. The Zola case is 
again before the public, and, between the 
embarrassment which that case may produce 
at any moment and the difficulty of settling 
the West African boundary disputes with 
the English, the path of the French Ministry 
in the near future is not likely to be easy, and 
may at any moment terminate abruptly. The 
forty lost seats go mainly to the Radicals of 
various sections. M. Méline’s Ministry is a 
conservative and honorable one, and its con- 
tinuance would mean that moderation which 
is just now one of the most desirable things 
in French politics. On the other hand, it 
would also mean the avoidance of a coura- 
geous dealing with the questions which press 
upon France for settlement. The Radicals 
are protesting against the present system of 
taxation with a great deal of justice and with 
an increasing public opinion behind them. 
It would be fortunate if some wise Liberal 
Ministry would take up the financial ques- 
tions and deal with them frankly and coura- 
geously. 


Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte 
has recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that Spain furnishes a striking 
example of the final fruits of the spoils system 
in politics. It has long been the theory in that 
country, as well as in all its colonies, that 
public office is a private benefit. Probably 
no country has ever given the spoils system 
a more complete and thorough trial; in 
none, certainly, has it worked out its logical 
results so impressively. Positions of all 
kinds have for generations been at the dis- 
posal of court favorites and party leaders. 
Readers of The Outlook will not forget that 
Philip II. fairly pushed Prince Medina 
Sidonia on to the flagship of the Armada; 
for that nobleman knew nothing of the sea 
or the navy, and was so well aware of his 
deficiencies that he protested long and vehe- 
mently against his own selection. The King 
would not listen, and Medina Sidonia, like a 
loyal subject, finally obeyed, with results 
which have long been historic. By treating 
all public positions as rewards for political 
services Spain has gradually but surely de- 
tached from herself the vast possessions 
which she once owned, and of which only 
the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico are 
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still in her grasp, with rebellion in each one 
of these dependencies and hostile fleets 
blockading them. More than this, the entire 
administration of the country, civil and mili- 
tary, is so grossly incompetent that every 
just end of government is defeated by the 
mere working of the governmental machinery. 
Add to this inefficiency a corruption which 
has penetrated every department of the pub- 
lic service, and the situation of modern Spain 
is explained. This country has a chance to 
study the spoils system on a great scale and 
wrought out with scientific completeness. It 
is to be hoped that it will benefit by the 
opportunity. 


Baron Lyon Playfair, 
who died in London on 

ay 30, achieved dis- 
tinction in several quite widely separated 
fields of service to the public well-being. As 
a chemist his renown was world-wide; in 
sanitary reform he did much to make safe the 
towns and villages of England ; as President of 
the Civil Service Inquiry Commission of 1874 
he helped reorganize the British civil service 
in some important particulars; as Postmaster- 
General he served a term acceptably; as Mem- 
ber of Parliament he was an active and influen- 
tial Liberal; as a political economist he wrote 
clearly and extensively; and his writings also 
touched many practical and interesting topics, 
such as mine accidents, coal supply, sea- 
fisheries, and many others. Samuel Plimsoll, 
who died three days later, perhaps did even 
higher public service than Lord Playfair, in 
quite a different way. He was a man of the 
people, and entered Parliament for the ex- 
press purpose of helping the English sailors 
against abuses and exposure to death. He 
was everywhere known as the Sailors’ Friend, 
and he earned the name in many ways. His 
name will be best remembered in connection 
with the “ Plimsoll mark ;” all British vessels 
are bound by law to place a conspicuous ex- 
ternal mark on the legally fixed load-line of 
the vessel, and thus is prevented the once 
common abuse of overloading ships beyond 
safety limits, and the consequent loss of life. 


The pastoral letter referred 
to in The Outlook for May 
21 as addressed to the clergy and laity of 
the Roman Catholic Church by the Arch- 
bishops, and indorsed by Mgr. Martinelli, the 
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Apostolic Delegate, was in fact a pastoral 
letter of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Memphis, addressed to the priests of his 
diocese, and has no force outside the diocese 
to which it was issued. Our report of this 
letter was based upon reports pubiished in 
trustworthy daily journals, which themselves 
seem to have been misled, though we know 
not how. There has al-o been going the 
rounds of the country what purports to be a 
pastoral letter issued by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Manila. We think the pub- 
lic will do well to distrust this report until it 
is better authenticated. In any event, the 
Church of Rome would not be responsible 
for it. The responsibility would be confined 
tu the ecclesiastic by whom it was issued. 


Quay has triumphed in the 
Pennsylvania Republican 
State Convention; whether 
he triumphs in the State election will depend 
upon the wisdom, courage, and persistence of 
the reform Republicans. The majority for 
Mr. Quay’s candidate for Governor was small 
—only 36 out of a total vote of 360—and the 
nomination was not made unanimous. An- 
other possibly ominous fact for the slate is 
the withdrawal by Mr. Wanamaker of his 
name, in a letter which was a distinct and 
defian: challenge to the spoils party. It 
leaves Mr. Wanamaker perfectly free to enter 
the campaign against Mr. Quay’s candidate. 
There are three, and, so far as we can see, 
but ti ree, courses open to the reform Repub- 
licars: the first, todo nothing, accept their 
defeat as final, and either abstain from voting 
or vote for Mr. Stone because he is the “ regu- 
lar’? nominee ;- the second, to nominate an 
independent Republican ticket; the third, to 
support Dr. Swallow. Thesecond and third 
might be combined by nominating Dr. Swal- 
low cn an independent Republican ticket: 
and this would seem to us the best way. We 
do not include in this category the support 
of the Democratic nominee, when nominated, 
since that party, small in numbers as it is in 
Pennsylvania, is hopelessly divided on the 
currency question. If the problem is to re- 
deem the State from flagrant dishonesty, a 
vote for Democracy will Le a vote thrown 
away. Probably no man in Pennsylvania 
can exercise as powerful an influence in de- 
termining which course shall be pursued by 
the independent Kepublicans as Mr, Wana- 
maker, We hope that he will speak promptly 
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and definitely; silence would be equivalent 
to the first course, and that is the worst, 
because the weakest, of the three. Those 
Pennsylvanians who care more for honesty 
and the honor of their State than for the 
triumph of party should find some way to 
unite in an endeavor, not only to defeat Sena- 
tor Quay, but to make the defeat as crushing 
as possible. To those looking on this issue 
from outside it seems that the best way to 
accomplish this, now that Mr. Quay has car- 
ried the Republican Convention, is to unite 
in supporting his most formidable opponent, 
Dr. Swaliow. No doubt Dr. Swallow's pro- 
hibitionism will handicap him somewhat: 
but in this election a vote for him will no: 
count as a vote for prohibition. The Phiia- 
delphia “ Ledger’ exposes the false pretense 
that a vo:e for Quay’s lieutenant is a vote 
to support the Administration and the war. 
It is really a vote to sustain a Senator who 
has been a bitter opponent of the Adminis- 
tration, and who, by his votes and influence, 
has done what he could to embarrass and 
thwart it. 


The finding of the court martial 
in the case of Mr. Menocal, the 
Government engineer who as 
inspector passed the defective Brooklyn dry 
dock, finds the accused inspector guilty of 
negligence, and suspends him from office for 
three years. No imputation of corruption is 
made as regards Mr Menocal.and mitigating 
circumstances are found for his negligence 
and carelessness because of his illness during 
the construction of the dock, lack of proper 
assistance in the work of inspection, and 
defects in the contracts themselves. These 
circumstances, recited for the benefit of Mr. 
Menocal, are in fact a sweeping indictment 
against the Government itself. Without 
rehearsing the history of this dry-dock 
scandal, already given in these columns, it 
must be noted that from beginning to end the 
matter has been conducted with inefficiency. 
ignorance, carelessness, and_ recklessness. 
The very workmen on the dock knew that it 
was a sham, and speculated on the length of 
time before it would give out. Fortunately, 
that time was even shorter than those who 
knew of dummy piles and false “onstruction 
guessed, and the wretched dock has therefore 
been patched up after a fashion in time for 
war use, Probably a majority of experts 
would consider it folly to construct a wooden 
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dry dock of such size at all; but it was quite 
possible to have an honestty constructed 
wooden dock. The blundering, shifting of 
contracts, and lack of inspection have all 
been too gross t> put upon one man’s 
shoulders. Mr. Menocal’s punishment is, 
we must assume, just; but there was more 
than carelessness or negligence caused by ill- 
ness behind this scandal, and a Congressional 
investigation of the dry dock’s entire history 
would be instructive. 


The existence of a hun- 
dred thousand imbecile 
and feeble-minded beings in the United 
States, of whom ninety-five thousand are at 
liberty to reproduce their kind, for all that 
the State has done to prevent this mis- 
fortune, makes a gathering like the Confer- 
ence recently held in Vineland of vital 
importance. Most of the States having 
institutions for the training of such feeble- 
minded persons were represented by the su- 
perintendents of their respective schools and 
custodial establishments. The old idea that 
a certain per cent. of those known to be 
really feeble-minded might receive enough 
education to allow them to be self-supporting 
in the community is entirely given up by 
these specialists. A small amount of brain 
power may be educated; but no education, no 
matter how wise, can create brains. The 
questi-n rises constantly, then, What shall 
be done with these thousands of imperfect 
beings whose free presence in the community 
is a standing menace to the mental and 
moral integrity of coming generations? Sev- 
eral States have provision for a certain 
amount of custodial care, but the New Jersey 
Training-School has taken a step in advance 
of even this method, which, if it prove suc- 
cessful, is sure to find other places ready to 
adopt the system. At the tenth anniver- 
sary of the New Jersey Training-School for 
Feeble-Minded Children, May 26, the Boards 
of Directors and Lady Visitors passed reso- 
lutions which enable the Superintendent to 
give seven boys and three girls, who have 
been under training for several years and are 
now able to earn their own living under 
supervision, an opportunity to do so. The 
principal is authorized to pay these children 
a reasonable sum monthly for their services, 
and require them to buy their own clothes, 
pay for their own board and all other 
necessary expenses, the children to remain 
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under the authority of the school. It is 
believed that in the industries already estab- 
lished there work enough can be found to 
make the modest beginning of the experi- 
ment, and that the boys and girls will remain 
gladly, as they soon find it hard to compete 
with men and women of normal brain power 
in the outside world. 


The Sinking of the 
Merrimac 


The sinking of the Merrimac at the narrow 
entrance to Santiago Harbor, of which we 
print a full and graphic report on another 
page, is one of those events which almost 
reconcile one to war, as affording an oppor- 
tunity for the noblest traits of human nature, 
The device itself, the skillful planning of it, 
the scientific knowledge used in summoning 
to its successful accomplishment the resources 
of modern knowledge of nature’s forces, the 
cool, calculating forethought, the calm indif- 
ference to danger and expected death, the 
eager volunteering of four hundred men for 
a service which required but eight, the hasty 
farewells between the forlorn hope and their 
disappointed companions who could not join 
the expedition, the refusal of the men to sail 
in under Spanish colors as though the Mer- 
rimac were a blockade-runner pursued by the 
American fleet, their grim determination to 
die under the American flag honestly flying 
rather than accept an additional chance of 
safety by sailing under false colors, the steam- 
ing deliberately into the jaws of death, the 
coolness of courage which courted the double 
peril of deliberate shipwreck and fierce bom- 
bardment, the anxious waiting of the Ameri- 
can fleet outside, and the still more anxious 
waiting of the little launch and its final return 
in the gray of the dawn in the pathetic con- 
viction that the adventurous shipmates had 
perished, and with no real assurance that 
they had not perished in vain; the audacity 
of the forlorn hope in surrendering them- 
selves to the foe whom by their exploit they 
had imprisoned in Santiago Harbor as effectu- 
ally as if they had locked and barred an iron 
door upon them; the chivalric recognition in 
the Spaniard of the bravery which had dared 
so much and achieved so much, his quick 
perception of the anxiety which his enemies 
would feel for their companions’ fate, and his 
sending out a message to relieve that anxiety 
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and give information of the safety of the ad- 
venturers—unite to present a picture of com- 
bined intelligence, skill, heroism, and gener- 
ous appreciation for which we think it would 
be difficult to find a parallel, and impossible 
to find a superior, in the annals of chivalry, 
ancient or modern. 

Two men stand out in this drama as the 
central figures, though not more heroic or 
more chivalric than the men whom they 
respectively represent. These men are 
Lieutenant Richard Pearson Hobson and 
Admiral Cervera. Honors will fall thick and 
fast upon the former—not too many, not 
more than he deserves. For he is apparently 
as modest as he is heroic; and his bravery is 
of that unconscious kind which constitutes 
the highest type. It is probable, on the other 
hand, that the American press will give less 
credit than should be given to Admiral Cer- 
vera. Americans have known that the Span- 
ish were brave fighters, but have not credited 
them with fineness of feeling, and especially 
not with largeness of human sentiment and 
sympathy. Yet there is nothing finer in hu- 
man nature than the capacity to see and to 
admire noble qualities in one who is doing 
you a mortal injury. If Weyler is an illus- 
tration of one type of Spanish character, it is 
fair to believe that Cervera is an illustration 
of a very different type. It is pathetic that 
such a man as Cervera should be fighting to 
defend such a policy as that of Weyler. 
When the war is over, we believe it will be 
found that Cervera’s chivalric action will 
prove itself to be that of a peacemaker, be- 
cause it will win the respect of all Americans. 


A Moral Miracle 


The interest in the situation at Manila 
and at Santiago de Cuba must not be per- 
mitted to overshadow the action of Con- 
gress in removing, by a unanimous vote, all 
political disabilities incurred under the third 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution. The feeling behind this action 
in both Houses was so deep and unanimous 
that very little speaking was needed, and the 
sentiment of the North and South found ex- 
pression in words few but deeply felt and 
profoundly patriotic 

When Mr. Settle, of Kentucky, declared 
that we shall emerge from the present struggle 
with Spain “with sectional hate and sec- 
tional bitterness clean gone forever,” he put 
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that sentiment into a few 
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unmistakable 
words. For three decades the two sections 
have been steadily, by a kind of elemental 
drift, coming together through more intimate 
acquaintance, fuller information, and grow- 
ing respect. Here and there, North and 
South, there have been occasional and indi- 
vidual expressions of the old sectional feel- 
ing, but these expressions have been signifi- 
cant mainly as bringing out the general 
determination to buty the bitter memories 
of the great struggle behind a common 
devotion to the Union, and a common recog- 
nition of the fact that it is, not only in word, 
but in history, one and indivisible. The war 
with Spain will bring many compensations 
in its train, but it will leave no more benefi- 
cent result behind it than the final oblitera- 
tion of the traces of the civil strife, the final 
fusing together of all parts of the country 
into one indivisible Nation. Such an achieve- 
ment within the lifetime of a single genera- 
tion, after one of the most terrible wars in 
history, is itself, what Dr. Gladden happily 
called it, “a moral miracle.” It is a miracle 
for the healing of the Nation; and it is, 
therefore, a miracle of hope. It shows, in a 
noble way, the moral power of the Nation, 
its inherent capacity for greatness. 


The Wanamaker 
Campaign 

Were it not for the war with Spain, the 
whole country would be alive with the echoes of 
Mr. John Wanamaker’s now famous campaign 
in Pennsylvania against Senator Quay and 
the corruptionists of the Republican party. 
In this campaign he is reported to have made 
sixty-seven different campaign speeches; not, 
be it remembered, sixty-seven repetitions of 
the same campaign speech, but each speech 
independent and distinct from the others, so 
that there would be nothing incongruous in 
putting them together in one harmonious 
volume, which would contain very few repe- 
titions either of matter or of expression. 
During this campaign, says the Philadelphia 
“ Press,” “he has never missed a train or 
broken a business or political engagement.” 
He has addressed graduating classes in Nor- 
mal Schools, Grand Army Posts, and church 
meeting assemblages. He has spoken some- | 


times to rural auditors in the open air or in 
school-houses, and sometimes to city audiences 
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in great halls, and has always adapted his 
speech to the audience and the occasion. 

The “Press” gives a graphic picture of 
one of these meetings, held at half-past eight 
in the morning, in the Town Hall at Shirley- 
ville, which was crowded half an hour before 
the time announced for the meeting. This 
picture suggests Mr. Wanamaker’s style of 
oratory, which is almost purely conversational. 
“ Fhere is no attempt at finished oratory, no 
reaching for climacteric effect, no waits for 
applause. His most eloquent periods are 
sometimes not appreciated until an instant 
after the opportunity for applause is past.” 
The speeches themselves are not, properly 
speaking, extemporaneous. They are gener- 
ally, if not uniformly, fully written; ordinarily 
with pencil and pad on the train. As soon 
as the town is reached where the address is 
to be delivered, the penciled address is given 
to one or more typewriters, and a fair copy 
made of it. It is from these copies that 
press reports have generally been made, 
Mr. Wanamaker tells few stories, and has 
made no attempt to entertain his audience, 
but his speeches abound with clean-cut sen- 
tences which compel attention and abide in 
the memory. For example: 

“The Republican party, as at present consti- 
tuted, is a most dangerous political trust, com- 
posed of two National Senators and twenty 
Congressmen, and the large majority of two hun- 
dred and fifty-four State legislators at Harris- 
burg, who, by dictation, dispose of public moneys, 
enact laws, and choose administrators of them to 
the detriment of the public welfare.” 

“I believe it would be better for a great party 
to go down than to permit a few thousand office- 
holders, by virtue of patronage control, to become 
absolute rulers of 6,000,000 of people who are 
practically beyond any power to intervene.” 

“ Force will never cure discontent.” 

“ A great popular verdict of condemnation of 
the discreditable tactics of party rule must follow 
aS sure as spring, summer, and autumn follow 
winter. ‘He who will not answer to the rudder 
must answer to the rocks,’ is an old proverb.” 

Mr. Wanamaker’s campaign, however, is 
not more remarkable for the fertility of intel- 
lectual resources and the amount of physical 
endurance displayed than for his thorough 
preparation and his abounding courage. 
The reason why Mr. Wanamaker has been 
able to make a different speech at every 
place has been primarily the amount of mate- 
rial gathered ; and the reason why no answers 
have been really attempted to his indictments 
has been the carefulness of his preparation. 
The “Press” gives some account of the 
method of this preparation : 
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At the beginning of the last Legislature, Mr. 
Wanamaker had an accountant open a set of 
books in which appeared the name of every mem- 
ber of the House and Senate, as though each 
individual were opening an account with one of | 
the Wanamaker stores. Upon one side of this 
account of each man there was placed his “ yea” 
vote on every occasion, with the name of the 
bill opposite. On the opposite side of the ac- 
count was his “nay” vote and the name of the 
bill for which it was given. In addition, there is 
in his possession a copy of every report of every 
important committee, a copy of every bill offered 
in the Legislature and its final disposition. In 
other words, John Wanamaker, by this unheard-of 
system, has to-day a more complete record of the 
doings of the Legislature than is presented in the 
journals of that body. 

The thoroughness of this preparation and 
the certainty which it has given to him is 
probably one secret of his courage. We 
doubt whether ever in any political campaign 
chargés of fraud so specific, with names, 
amounts, and dates, have been made by a 
responsible speaker against the foremost 
representatives of the party attacked. 

He has openly charged that Congressmen 
have made it a custom to sell postmaster- 
ships, and although he has mentioned no 
names, his descriptions were sufficiently defi- 
nite to leave but little doubt as to the persons 
intended. He has exposed the system of 
free transportation furnished to legislators, 
and has shown how they not only themselves 
travel on passes and secure them for their 
families and friends, but also serve as pur- 
veyors for their influential constituents, and 
this despite the constitutional provision for- 
bidding the issuance of passes and the fur- 
ther fact that each legislator is given mileage 
at the rate ef twenty cents a mile. He has 
denounced the system of pet banks and the 
favoritism displayed by State Treasurers to 
the detriment of the taxpayers and those to 
whom money was appropriated, especially 
the school districts. He has shown how 
the payments of appropriations have been 
delayed to suit the convenience of the banks, 
and has pointed out the significance of the 
failure of the Chestnut Street National Bank 
and the People’s Bank of Philadelphia, 
which at the time of their failure had State 
deposits amounting to over three-quarters of 
a million. 

He has described the methods of the lobby, 
and the seductions whereby the scruples of 
legislators are slowly but surely overcome by 
the influences of such organizations as the 
Beer Trust, the railroads, and other corpora- 
tions seeking special privileges at the hands 
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of the Legislature. And he has pointed to 
the fact that dozens of Quay henchmen have 
been carried on the pay-rolls of the State, 
pay-rolls inordinately padded to pay the 
private and personal debts incurred in the 
election of candidates. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s public service in thus 
exposing the political corruption for which 
Mr. Quay stands has been of inestimable 
value. That a great merchant, one of the 
greatest this country has yet produced, 
should take the time from his personal 
interests and devote it to such a campaign 
is worthy of all praise. 

The result of this campaign has been an 
apparent victory for Mr. Quay, who carried 
the nominating convention by a small major- 
ity. But such a victory as this is of kin to 
defeat. It is not strange that the reformers 
are happy if not jubilant, nor that the ma- 
chine is troubled if not depressed. The 
Wanamaker campaign will take a place 
among State campaigns second only to the 
famous Linco!n-Douglas campaign of 1858, 
and it is not impossible that the victory in the 
one case will prove eventually as fatal to the 
victor as it did in the other. We have in the 
news of the week reported the action of the 
nominating convention, and expressed our 
judgment as to the course which independent 
Republicans should pursue in the present 
issue, 


The Lite of the Spirit 
In Times of Change 


The human spirit craves change and action, 
and it also craves rest and permanence. 
Those whose vitality is high, whose energy 
is alert, whose ardor is contagious, cannot 
find contentment in repose; they need the 
stir and opportunity of large movements and 
wide activities. It is this deep spiritual 
necessity which has carried men into un- 
known perils, into unsailed seas, into unex- 
plored continents. It is not mere restless- 
ness, nor is it sheer recklessness; it is the 
working out of an instinct which lies deep in 
human nature. There are long stretches of 
luxurious years in the history of the race, 
long periods of sluggish inaction ; but for the 
most part the history of men is the story of a 
wonderful journey. There have been pauses 
in the journey; times when the inn has 
seemed so pleasant that the travelers have 
loitered long, reluctant to break the charm of 
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restful hospitality; but there has always come 
a morning when the good-bys were said 
and the journey resumed. Sometimes these 
places of repose have grown beautiful with 
art and use and love and memory; so beau- 
tiful that this very loveliness has woven a 
spell of almost magical power to beguile and 
detain ; sometimes the travelers have lingered 
so long that they have almost forgotten the 
necessity of the journey in the permanence 
and perfection of their surroundings. But 
that destiny, which is not chance but Provi- 
dence, has finally asserted itself, and, with 
bitter regrets and sorrowful tears, the travel- 
ers have set out again on the endless quest. 


There are few events in history so impress- 
ive to the imagination as the journeying of 
the race. When the mist rises on the earliest 
morning of the historic day of man’s life in 
this world, there comes into view the long 
procession of humanity on the march; races 
emerging from those great plains of Central 
Asia where man seems to have learned his 
earliest lessons, and seeking new homes in 
the south and west. Across the Indus and 
the Hellespont the travelers move in long 
procession. They rest fora time; they buiid, 
adorn, organize, expand; great cities and 
noble works of art arise; the quest seems to 
be over. But the march is arrested, not 
ended. The*column bivouacks for the night; 
in the morning it is once more afield. The 
long line traverses Greece and Italy; rests 
a while, and sweeps on to the Atlantic ; pauses 
again; hoists sail and plunges into the wil- 
derness of the New World; pauses again, and 
again seeks its fortunes in Africa, in the 
remote islands of the Southern Seas; goes 
back to the old home in the far East, and 
starts afresh with Other hopes and methods 
and plans. In the long vision of history 
there is no permanence of place or condition ; 
the race seems smitten with an unrest which 
drives it hither and thither like the waves of 
the sea, 


And this constant movement goes on, not 
only in material, but in intellectual and spir- 
itual, spheres. Society is continually re- 
adjusting its institutions to changes in its 
condition. The forms of government are in 
constant flux, passing through long series of 
transformations ; for as the spirit is liberated it 
demands larger range and scope. History is 
the record of the expansien of the spirit, and 
of its endeavor to bring political institutions 
and social conditions into harmony with itself. 
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In like manner, and from a kindred necessity, 
that spirit is always reconstructing its systems 
of thought. Such a truth as that which 
Charles Darwin illustrated with such wealth 
of knowledge and brought into such clear 
light involves a reconstruction of the whole 
philosophy of life; for truth in cne field is 
truth in all fields, and a diseovery in physi- 
ology is, sooner or later, a discovery in philos- 
ophy and theology. The history of thought 
is one long record of change; not of restless 
movement from point to point, but of ex- 
pansion from stage to stage. In religion 
there is the same progression, in spite of the 
passionate efforts of formalists of all creeds 
to identify the spiritual life with certain un- 
changing interpretations of facts. The facts 
remain, but they are seen from different 
points of view by successive generations: 
they are seen in different relations as the re- 
sult of that disclosure of truth which is always 
taking place. A living God ina living world, 
and a progressive revelation of that God in 
knowledge and experience, bring religion 
within the sweep of that majestic movement 
which bears men forward, like a rising tide, to 
fuller knowledge, clearer vision, and larger life. 


All things are in motion; science tells us 
that the stability of matter is only apparent, 
and that what seems to be immovably solid 
is in inconceivably rapid motion. Is there, 
then, no rest for the soul which longs for cer- 
tainty, repose, and unshaken foundations? 
There is the only true rest: rest in growth. 
The stable and unchanging element in this 
world is not in the things which God has 
made; it is in God’s character and purpose. 
That which gives a great life unity is not 
nxity of policy, but fixity of principle. The 
unity of such a life as Mr. Gladstone's is to 
be sought for, not in rigid adherence to the 
theories of politics with which it set out, but 
in unshaken loyalty to what the man believed 
to be the will of God in the government of men. 
The highest consistency is found in continuity 
of growth, not in maintaining an unchanged 
position. In like manner, the enduring ele- 
ment in this changing life is to be found in 
the quest of the soul, not in the permanence 
of its habitations. The line of expansion, 
growth, aspiration, is the line of light through 
all the darkness and mystery of mutation. 
That which reveals the greatness of the race 
is its inability to find rest in any habitations 
which it builds for itself; it has another 
home, and to that home it travels; often with 


weary and halting step, but with a divine in- 
stinct in its heart. The bird rests at a dizzy 
height on even wing; and the same rest is 
offered to the spirit of man; for God made 
the air as well as the earth, and the only 
safety for the soul is in movement towards 
Him. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator, a guest for a few days in a 
small, not too small, New England city, came 
home one afternoon to find his hostess enter- 
taining three little mites of girls from the 
poorer quarter, members of her sewing-class 
in the industrial school. As he entered, the 
telephone rang four sharp, insistent rings— 
the kind of rings which drive those unac- 
customed to it to say, with emphasis, that a 
telephone may be a necessary nuisance in an 
office, but no amount of convenience can 
make it endurable in a house. It did not 
Strike the Spectator’s fellow-guests in the 
Same way. One of the little girls exclaimed: 
“Oh, how nice to have a telephone! If we 
had the telephone at our house, | could hear 
all the war news.” Then, with the American 
assumption that of course “ we” could have 
everything anybody else has, except as a 
matter of choice (although all three lit‘le 
girls were of foreign parentage), quietly ignor- 
ing the incongruity of a te‘ephone in a four- 
room tenement, the speaker, in the most matter- 
of-fact way, asked her neighbor: “ Louise, 
have youa telephone at your house?” “ No,” 
replied Louise, passing it on to Number 
Three: “ Have you a_ telephone, Lizzie?” 
* No,” said Lizzie, “ but | wish we had, for 
I would so like to hear the war news, too.” 


The incident seemed so deliciously amusing 
to the Spectator that he made it the theme 
of conversation at dinner, dwelling particu- 
larly on the little girl’s idea of the telephone as 
a substitute for the war extra—an idea, so he 
remembered having once read, which was ac- 
tually experimented with in some city in Hun- 
gary, the editor calling his subscribers once in 
so often to the telephoné and telling them the 
latest happenings instead of compelling them 
to hunt through the scare-heads of a special to 
find out the happenings for themselves. The 
Spectator was not, in this, free from malice, 
as his host was the editor of the principal 
paper in that city and section, one that ranks 
high among New England's representative 
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provincial journals. Rather to the Specta- 
tor’s surprise, the little girl’s idea did not 
seem to strike the editor as original or amus- 
ingly novel—as, in fact, anything more than 
commonplace. “ That Hungarian fellow sim- 
ply systematized one-half our work in pro- 
vincial journalism, and then ‘ unloaded’ the 
other half,” he said. “The only difference 


is that, while he called his subscribers up at 


stipulated times, our subscribers call us up all 
the time, from the hour the office opens until 
long after press-hour—forgetful of the fact 
that we edit and print a paper for them in 
addition. Clever fellow, that Hungarian, to 
see the unfairness of rendering two kinds of 
news service for the same money! Come to 
my office to-morrow morning and you shall 
see for yourself.” 


Morning meant everybody’s morning in 
this case, not some hour called “ morning ” 
in the dead of night, as the Spectator’s friend 
was the editor of an afternoon paper. It 
was, then, about half after eight the next 
morning when the Spectator found himself 
at the editorial sanctum—or “ sanctums ’’— 
for the newspaper building included a num- 
ber of offices, and was quite impressive in the 
completeness of its plant—the sort of plant 
the Spectator was surprised to find in the 
country. Each head of adepartment had his 
own personal office, a good dea) larger and 
more comfortable than the “ boxes” or “dens”’ 
tenanted by some of the editors of some of 
the leading magazines in New York City itself. 
The editor led the way to the office of the 
associate editor, who was also the telegraph 
editor, where, after an introduction and an 
invitation to use his eyes and see for himself 
“how the newspaper machine worked,” the 
Spectator took a seat. Thedoor was closed, 
and the “sub,” as they call the associate 
editor, in printers’ parlance, was left to himself 
to rush through the day’s task. The “sub” 
did not have to open his door or move from 
his chair unless he chose to. A series of au- 
tomatic telephones connected each office or 
department of the establishment with every 
other, so that the “sub ” could ask any ques- 
tion of anybody by reaching out his hand. 
An electric call-bell summoned the stenog- 
rapher if he had occasion to do any dictating. 
A series of pneumatic tubes carried copy and 
proofs to any desired point. Every once in 
a while a boy appeared with the newspaper 
mail (for the “ sub ” was also exchange editor, 
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a veritable “ general utility man”), which was 
the only interruption of the ceaseless work of 
cutting special “news stories” out of the 
New York papers, and editing the Associated 
Press dispatches which were being constantly 
“fired at” the “sub” by pneumatic carriers 
from a telegraph office overhead. The oper- 
ator—to the admiration of the Spectator— 
“followed the ticker” on a typewriter, and 
turned out copy far more perfect than a good 
deal that calls itself print, often at the rate of 
thirty words a minute. 


The Spectator, after watching for a time 
the automatic working of the editorial ma- 
chine, took a turn about the establishment. 
He went back to the “sub’s ” office at about 
eleven o'clock, and then noticed a new inter- 
ruption. The “buzzer” of the desk telephone 
kept breaking in with a constant series of 
calls which were interpreted for the Specta- 
tor’s benefit. “Somebody wants to know 
over the telephone (the general outside world 
telephone) whether the Spanish fleet has 
appeared off Hampton Roads and attacked 
the flying squadron.” The “sub” answered, 
“Tell them we have heard nothing of the 
kind. So far as known, the fleet has not 
sailed from Cape Verde yet.” Second Buzz: 
“Some one asks over the telephone whether 
there is any truth in the rumor that Spanish 
war-ships have appeared off Portland and 
are preparing to bombard the town.” The 
“sub:” “A ‘fake,’ pure and simple.” Buzz 
Three: “Mr. Smith asks over the telephone 
if that Spanish spy caught in the Puritan 
succeeded in blowingherup?’ The “sub:” 
“Tell Mr. Smith that our advices just in 
report the Puritan as coaling at Key West, 
and as in first-class shape.”’ 


“We are very apt to have something of 
the sort after the ‘fake’ war extras begin to 
circulate in New York,” remarked the “ sub.” 
«“ One somebody tells another somebody over 
some wire—usually a railroad wire, or per- 
haps a broker’s wire—of some ‘scare’ bulle- 
tin a ‘yellow’ paper has out there. The 
news gets about quickly, and everybody calls 
us up on the telephone to learn if there is 
anything init. Then there is another crop 
of ‘scare’ stories when the New York after- 
noon papers begin to circulate on the streets 
here, between one and two o'clock. We are 
three hours by rail from New York. The 
train on which they come leaves there at 
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10 A.M. It takes the best part of half an 
hour to send them up from Printing-House 
Square to the Grand Central Station. They 
must have to go to press considerably earlier 
than that—say not long after nine o'clock. 
As every newspaper man knows, no news of 
importance goes out, as a rule, on the wire 
until between ten and eleven o’clock. Yet 
these ‘ afternoon’ papers—printed about nine 
o'clock A.M., when no news of consequence 
has been reported—seem to find a ready sale. 
I tell you as a nuisance they are a thousand 
times worse here in the country, where we of 
the local newspaper have to do all the cor- 
recting by telephone, than in New York, 
where rivalry in bulletins and extras is toa 
certain extent a kind of corrective in itself, 
where at least there is opportunity to com- 
pare news ‘ fakes’ and discount the worst of 
them.” 


“ Yes,” said.the editor, as, at dinner in the 
evening, he discussed the day’s experiences 
with the Spectator, “ you no doubt appreciate 
now what the gratuitous telephone service of 
a provincial newspaper means as a burden 
additional to the news service which it edits, 
prints, and sells. The worst of it is that the 
Capacity of the newspaper-reading public for 
discriminating between what is news and 
what is not seems soon in a fair way to suffer 
atrophy. It did not matter so much, was not 
so significant,” continued the editor, with em- 
phasis, warming up to what was evidently 
his favorite theme, “ when ‘ fake’ news con- 
sisted largely of mere ‘story’ news, in which 
the interest centers in the extraordinary char- 
acter of the incidents related and the way 
they are told, whether manufactured or real, 
and it is a matter of indifference, so far as 
the readers are concerned, whether the sup- 
posed or actual persons are anybodies or no- 
bodies. Of course, all that was bad enough, 
but it was most demoralizing, speaking 
broadly, because it was the sort of stuff it 
was, and the mostof the harm stopped there.” 


“ What has become of all that kind of news 
now, the scandals and murders, which we were 
told that no newspaper expecting to circulate 
could afford to ignore, however anxious the 
editors were to ignore it, the ‘ dear public’ de- 
manded it so imperatively ?” interrupted the 
Spectator. “They have been left out,” said 
the editor. “Under the pressure of a genuine 
popular interest in one subject the papers 
have stopped catering to a fictitious popular 
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interest which existed only as they pandered 
to it and artfully stimulated it. But here comes 
in the very point which I started to make. 
One would say, offhand, when news involves 
a serious matter like a war, which may directly 
affect any one of us, that, naturally, every 
person intelligent enough to be a newspaper 
reader would demand bona-fide news first of 
all—would in a crisis turn first instinctively 
to those papers with a reputation for con- 
servatism as well as enterprise, in order to be 
as sure as possible that what was printed for 
news was news. Yet so many people have 
so long been accustomed to read newspapers, 
not for facts, but for spiced romances and 
entertaining lies, that a war seems to be the 
providential opportunity of the sensational 
press; and the more sensational and less 
reliable such newspapers are, the greater are 
their sales and the more demoralizing is their 
prosperity.” 


“ | suppose,” suggested the Spectator, “that 
facts are harder to get under war conditions 
than at any other time, as the usual oppor- 
tunities for verification—official, for example— 
are largely cutoff. Consequently one paper’s 
guess is as good as another's. If there are 
no facts, people must have guesses, for they 
want something in their newspapers on the 
all-absorbing subject—just the chance of all 
for the trained, artistic fakir.” “ Thereis a 
good deal in that,” said the editor, “ but not 
so much as you would think. The trick is 
often so apparent that it could deceive no one 
who stopped to think. For example, one of 
these papers claimed the other day to havea 
‘cipher dispatch ’ from its Cadiz correspond- 
ent, when of course the Spanish Government 
allows no cipher dispatches to be sent by any 
one, adding that this dispatch was later 
corroborated by ‘the representative of the 
United States’ in Cadiz, when of course this 
Government has no representative there. But, 
speaking of guesses at news, the most dis- 
couraging thing about them is,” continued the 
editor, “ that the ‘ fakir’s* guess is occasion- 
ally right in some conspicuous case, and then 
it is trumpeted by himself as his vindication, 
and is so accepted by his readers.” 


The Armenians 


We have received two dollars from F. H. S.., 
of Baltimore, Md., for the Armenian Orphan 
Fund, and have forwarded it to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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Wanted: A Steam Launch for 
the Red Cross 


The American National Red Cross needs at once a substan- 
tial Steam Launch to aid in its work of humanity and mercy. 
Miss Clara Barton, the President, and Mr. George Kennan, 
Vice-President, have made inguiries, and find that a satisfac- 
tory boat can be secured for twenty-five hundred dollars, with 
only the delay necessary for some slight refitting. The Outlook 
has undertaken to lay the matter before its generous-hearted 
readers, and give them the pleasure of contributing this sum 
Jor so worthy and timely a purpose. Gifts of any amount are 
wanted, and will be promptly placed to the credit of the fund, 
and acknowledged in The Outlook. The launch will be made 
ready at once, and we believe that Outlook readers will see that 
at 2s promptly paid for, and placed in commission for service in 
Cuban waters. We take pleasure in opening a subscription list 
for the launch: 


$700 


The remaining $2,400 should be secured ina single week. He 
gives twice who gives quickly. 


George Kennan’s Story of the War’ 
IV.—_How War News is Collected 


NOBTRUSIVE modesty and reluc- 
tance to speak of their own achieve- 
ments are not generally regarded as 

distinguishing characteristics of modern news- 
papers, nor, perhaps, of modern newspaper 
men; but the war correspondents of the As- 
sociated Press and the great metropolitan 
journals who are now furnishing the world 
with news from the island of Cuba certainly 
have not made any attempt to gain credit or 
reputation by exaggerating, or even by sim- 
ply and modestly setting torth, the difficulties 
and dangers of their work. They have, in 
fact, gone to tne other extreme, and have 
said so little of the risks and hardships of 
their adventurous life that they are not re- 
ceiving the honor and the credit to which 
they are fairly entitled. A week or two 
before my arrival in Key West, for example, 
Mr. Scovel, one of the most daring and en- 
terprising of the war correspondents, landed 
from a dispatch-boat on the coast of Cuba 
in the night, with the intention of making 
his way to the camp of General Gomez. As 
he had not had a previous understanding 
with the latter, no arrangements had been 
made to meet him, he could get no horses, 
and, with only two or three companions, he 
walked eighty miles through tropical forests 
and swamps, dodging Spanish sentinels and 
guerrillas, living wholly upon plantains and 
roots, and sleeping most of the time out-of- 
doors in a hammock slung between two 
trees. He finally succeeded in obtaining 
horses, reached the insurgent camp, had an 
interview with General Gomez, rode back to 
the coast at a point previously agreed upon, 
signaled to his dispatch-boat, was taken on 
board, and returned safely to Key West after 
an absence of two weeks, in the course of 
which he had not once tasted bread nor slept 
in a civilized bed. 


; Copyright, 1898, by The Outlook Company. All rights 
reserved. Mr. Kennan, the Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, and the author of “ Siberia and 
the Exile System,” is the special correspondent of The 
Outlook, in which his Story of the War will appear 
exclusively. ‘The series of articles began in The Outlook 
of May 21. Mr. Kennan last week made a flying visit to 
the North with Miss Clara Barton, in order to transact im- 
portant business connected with the American National 
Ked Cross at Washington and New York; he will return 
to Key West at once, probably stopping at Chicka- 
mauga and Tampa on the way, and there obtaining 
special material for a letter from those points.—THEer 
E.DITORS. 


Upon the record of such an achievement 
as this most men would have been satisfied, 
for a time, to rest; but Mr. Scovel, with un- 
tiring energy, went from Key West to the 
coast of Cuba and back three times in the 
next seven days. On the last of these expe- 
ditions he joined a landing force carrying 
arms and ammunition to the insurgents, par- 
ticipated in a hot skirmish with the Spanish 
troops, wrote an account of the adventure 
that same night while at sea in a small, toss- 
ing boat on his way back to Key West, and 
filed six thousand words in the Key West 
cable station at two o'clock in the morning. 

I speak of this particular case of journalis- 
tic enterprise, not because it is especially 
noteworthy or exceptional, but because it 
illustrates the endurance and the capacity for 
sustained toil in unfavorable circumstances, 
which are quite as characteristic of the mod- 
ern war correspondent as are his courage 
and his alert readiness for any emergency or 
any opportunity. 

Every day or two you read in your morn- 
ing paper a fairly well written description of 
some daring cable-cutting expedition, some 
fierce fight, like that of the Winslow, with a 
masked Spanish battery, or some successful 
landing on the Cuban coast with arms and 
ammunition for the insurgents; but you do 
not often stop to think of the risks run and 
the days of privation spent by the war corre- 
spondent who obtained that piece of news, 
wrote that description, and carried or sent it 
to a cable station. It is my purpose in this 
letter to give some account of the way in 
which war rews is collected on the coast of 
Cuba, and to refer briefly to some of the 
perils that are faced, the hardships that are 
endured, and the difficulties that are encoun- 
tered by the war correspondents who collect 
it. 

The number of passes issued to correspond- 
ents by the War Department, up to May 24, 
was two hundred and seventy-one. The 
bearers of these passes represent newspapers 
in all parts of the United States as well as in 
many cities of Europe. The Associated 
Press has fifteen or twenty men in or about 
Florida, Cuba, and the West Indies, and 
every one of the leading papers of “— York 
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and Chicago employs from three to twelve. 
Nearly all of the great London dailies have 
trained representatives in the field, and the 
“ Times” has four. Of these two hundred 
and seventy-one correspondents about one- 
half are in Tampa and the Florida camps 
waiting for a movement of the army of inva- 
sion, which they intend to accompany, while 
the other half are either in Key West or 
cruising off the coast of Cuba. 

Owing to the distance of the seat of war 
from the American coast and the absence of 
telegraphic communication between Cuba 
and the mainla newspapers that make 
any serious aan to get quick and exclu- 
sive information from the front must not 
only send correspondents into the field, but 
furnish them with means of moving rapidly 
from place to place and of forwarding their 
dispatches promptly to an American tele- 
graph office or a West Indian cable station. 
Every prominent New York paper, therefore, 
has at least one dispatch-boat for the use of 
its correspondents, several of them have two 
or three, and the Associated Press employs 
four. These boats are either powerful sea- 
going tugs like the Hercules and the Premier, 
or swift steam yachts of the class represented 
by the Wanda, the Kanapaha, and the Bucca- 
neer. Exactly how many of them there are 
in West Indian waters I have been unable to 
ascertain; but I should say not less than fif- 
teen or twenty, with almost an equal number 
of naphtha and steam launches for harbor and 
smooth-water work. In these dispatch-boats 
the war correspondents go back and forth be- 
tween Key West and Cuba; watch the opera- 
tions of the blockading fleet off Havana, 
Matanzas, or Cardenas; cruise along a coast- 
line nearly a thousand miles in extent, and, if 
necessary, go with Admiral Sampson’s squad- 
ron to a point of attack as remote as Santiago 
de Cuba or San Juande Porto Rico. When- 
ever anything of importance happens in any 
part of this wide area, they are expected to 
be on the spot to observe it, and then to get 
the earliest news of it to the nearest cable 
station—whether that station be Kingston, 
Cape Haytien, St. Thomas, Port au Prince, 
or Key West. Allof the newspaper dispatch- 
boats are small, many of them have very lim- 
ited coal-carrying capacity, and some are 
nothing but seagoing tugs, with hardly any 
comforts or conveniences, and with no suita- 
ble accommodations for passengers. The 
correspondents who use these boats are there- 
fore compelled to live a “ rough and tumble ” 
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life, sometimes sleeping in their clothes on 
benches or on the floor ina small, stuffy cabin, 
and always suffering the hardships and priva- 
tions necessarily involved in a long cruise on 
a small vessel in a tropical climate and ona 
turbulent sea. The Florida Strait between 
Key West and the north Cuban coast is as 
uncvumfortable a piece of water to cruise on 
as can be found in the tropics. It is the 
place where the swiftly running Gulf Stream 
meets the fresh northeast trade-winds; and 
in the conflict between these opposing terres- 
trial forces there is :aised a high and at the 
same time short, choppy, and irregular sea, on 
which small vessels toss, roll, and pitch about 
like corks in a boiling caldron. I am told 
by some of the correspondents who have 
cruised in these waters that often, for days at 
a time, it is almost impossible to get any 
really refreshing restor sleep. The large and 
heavy war-ships of the blceckading fleet ride 
this sea, of course, with comparatively little 
motion ; but it is reported that even Captain 
Sigsbee was threatened with seasickness while 
crossing the strait between Havana and Key 
West in a small boat. 

Discomfort, however, is perhaps the least 
of the war correspondent’s troubles. He 
expects discomfort, and accepts it philosophi- 
cally; but to it is added constant and harass- 
ing anxiety. As he cannot predict or antici- 
pate the movements of the war-ships, and has 
no clue to the plans and intentions of their 
commanding officer, he must stay constantly 
with the fleet, night and day, in order to be 
on the scene of action when action comes. 
Th’'s part of his duty is not only difficult but 
often extremely hazardous. As soon as night 
falls, every light on the war-ships is extin- 
guished, and they cruise or drift about until 
daybreak in silence and in darkness. Owing 
to their color, it is almost impossible to follow 
them, or even to see them, at a distance of a 
mile, and the correspondent on the dispatch- 
boat is liable either to lose them altogether 
if he keeps too far away, or be fired upon if 
he comes too near. 

On my recent visit to the flagship New 
York I was accompanied by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the war correspondent of the Chicago 
“ Record.” Just betore we went over the 
side of the ship on our return to the “ Rec- 
ord’s ” dispatch-boat, Mr. Chamberlain said to 
Admiral Sampson, “ Can you give me any di- 
rections or instructions, Admiral, with regard 
to approaching your fleet in hostile waters? 
I don’t want to be in your way, or to do any- 
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thing that would imperil my own vessel or 
inconvenience yours.” 

“Where do you propose to go?” inquired 
the Admiral. 

“Anywhere,” replied the war correspondent, 
“ or, rather, everywhere, that you do.” 

The Admiral smiled dryly and said, “I 
can’t give you any definite instructions except, 
generally, to keep away from the fleet— 
especially at night. You may approach and 
hail us in the daytime if you have occasion 
to do so, but if you come within five miles of 
the fleet at night there is likely to be trouble.” 

This was all that Mr. Chamberlain could 
get from the Admiral; but the officer of the 
deck, whose name I did not learn, had no 
hesitation in explaining fully to us the nature 
of the “ trouble ” that would ensue if, through 
design or inadvertence, a newspaper dispatch- 
boat should get within five miles of the fleet 
at night. “We can’t afford to take any 
chances.” he said, “ of torpedo-boats. If you 
show up at night in the neighborhood of this 
ship, we shall fire on you first and ask ques- 
tions afterward.” 

“ But how are we to know where you are?” 
inquired the correspondent. 

“ That’s your business,” replied the officer ; 
“but if you approach us at night, you do it 
at your own peril.” 

When we had returned to the dispatch- 
boat, Mr. Chamberlain said to me: “ Of course 
that’s all right from their point of view. I 
appreciate their situation, and if I were in 
their places I should doubtless act precisely 
as they do; but it’s my business to watch 
that fleet, and I can’t do it if 1 keep five 
miles away at night. I think I'll go within 
two miles and take the chances. Some of 
us will probably lose the numbers of our 
mess down here,” he added, coolly, “if this 
thing lasts, but I don't see how it can be 
helped.” 

The difficulty of keeping five miles away, 
or any specified distance away, from a block- 
ading fleet of war-ships at night can be fully 
realized only by those who have experienced 
it. Except on Morro Castle at Havana there 
are no lights on the Cuban coast; if it is 
cloudy and there is no moon, the darkness is 
impenetrable ; the war-ships do not allow 
even so much as the glimmer of a binnacle 
lamp to escape from their lead-colored, almost 
invisible hulls, as they cruise noiselessly back 
and forth ; and the correspondent on the dis- 
patch-boat not only does not know where they 
are, but has no means whatever of ascertain- 
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ing where he himself is. Meanwhile, at any 
moment, there may come out of the impen- 
etrable darkness ahead the thunder of a six- 
inch gun, followed by the blinding glare of a 
search-light. Unquestionably the correspond- 
ents are to be believed when they say pri- 
vately to one another that it is nervous, 
harassing work. 

But the list cf difficulties and embarrass- 
ments which confront the correspondent in 
his quest of news is not yet at an end. If 
he escapes the danger of being sunk or dis- 
abled by a shell or a solid projectile at night, 
and succeeds in following a fleet like that of 
Admira' Sampson, he must take into serious 
consideration the question of coal. Fuel is 
quite as important to a dispatch-boat as to a 
battle-ship, and the one is as useless and 
helpless without it as the other. The com- 
mander of the battle-ship, however, has a 
great advantage over the correspondent on 
the dispatch-boat, for the reason that he 
knows exactly where he is going and where 
he can recoal; while the unfortunate news- 
paper man is ignorant of his own destination, 
must follow the fleet blindly, and does not 
know whether his limited supply of coal will 
last to the end of the cruise or not. When 
Mr. Chamberlain sailed from Key West at 
night with the fleet of Admiral Sampson, he 
believed that the latter was bound for Santi- 
ago, on the southeastern coast of Cuba. 
The Hercules could not possibly carry coal 
enough for a voyage there and back—in fact, 
she would reach that port with only one day’s 
supply of fuel in her bunkers. What should 
be done then? The nearest available source 
of coal supply would be Kingston, Jamaica, 
and whether he could get there from Santiago 
before his fuel should be wholly exhausted 
Mr. Chamberlain did not know. However, 
he was ready, like Ladislaw in “ Middle- 
march,” to “place himself in an attitude 
of receptivity toward all sublime chances,” 
and away he went. I have not seen him 
since, and do not know whether he reached 
Kingston and got back to Santiago in time 
to report the operations there or not, but | 
hope he did. Nothing can be more exasper- 
ating to a war correspondent than to have a 
fight take place while he is absent from the 
scene of action looking for coal; but many 
newspaper men in Cuban waters have had 
that unpleasant and humiliating experience. 

The life of the war correspondent who 
lands, or attempts to land, on the island of 
Cuba is not so wearing 2nd harassing, per- 
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haps, as the life of the men on the dispatch- 
boats, but it is quite as full of risk. Within 
the past two or three weeks the patrol of the 
Cuban coast by the Spanish troops between 
Havana and Cardenas has become so careful 
and thorough that a safe landing can hardly 
be made there even at night. Jones and 
Th all were both captured before they could 
open communications with the insurgents ; 
and the English correspondents, Whigham 
and Robinson, who followed their example 
met the same fate. Even Mr. Knight, the 
war correspondent of the London “ Times,” 
who landed from a small boat in the harbor 
of Havana with the express permission of 
the Government at Madrid and under a 
guarantee of protection, was seized and 
thrown into Cabanas fortress. I saw him 
just before he left Key West and intrusted 
some letters to his care, and 1 am glad to 
learn that after four or five days of imprison- 
ment he was released. 

If a war correspondent succeeds in making 
a safe landing and in joining the insurgents, 
he must still suffer many hardships and run 
many risks. Mr. Archibald, the correspond- 
ent of a San Francisco paper, was wounded 
recently on the Cuban coast in a fight result- 
ing from an attempt to land arms and ammu- 
nition for the insurgents ; and a correspond- 
ent of the Chicago “ Record ” was killed after 
he had actually succeeded in reaching Ceneral 
Gomez’s camp. He was sitting on his horse, 
at the summit of a little hill, with Gomez 
and the latter's chief of staff, watching a 
skirmish which was taking place at a distance 
of a quarter of a mile or more, between a de- 
tachment of insurgents and a column of Span- 
ish troops. One of the few sharpshooters 
in the enemy’s army got the range of the 
little group on the hill, and almost the first 
ball which he sent in that direction struck 
the “ Record ” correspondent in the forehead 
between and just above the eyes. As he 
reeled in the saddle Gomez's chief of staff 
sprang to catch him and break his fall. The 
next Mauser bullet from the hidden marks- 
man pierced the pommel of the saddle that 
the staff officer had just vacated; and the 
third shot killed Gomez’s horse. The General 
and his aide then hastily escaped from the 
dangerous position, carrying the “ Record” 
correspondent with them; but he was dead. 
Thus far, in the history of the war and the 
events that immediately preceded it, the 
corps of field correspondents, in proportion 
to its numerical strength, has lost quite as 
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many men from death and casualty as have 
the army and navy of the United States. 
The letters and telegrams which they write, 
on their knees, in the saddle, and on the 
rocking, swaying cabin tables of dispatch- 
boats while hurrying to West Indian cable 
Stations, may not always be models of Eng- 
lish composition and may not always be 
precisely accurate; but if the patrons of their 
respective papers were placed in the field 
and were compelled to write under similar 
conditions, they would be surprised, perhaps, 
not at the occasional imperfection of the 
correspondents’ work, but at the fact that in 
so unfavorable and discouraging an environ- 
ment good work can be done at all. 

When, at great cost, perhaps, of time and 
labor, the war correspondent has obtained 
an important and striking piece of news, or 
what is known to his comrades in the pro- 
fession as “a good story,” he may run up 
against another obstacle which will make his 
news as valueless, or at least as unavailable, 
as a bank note on a desert island. I refer, 
of course, to the censorship. I doubt very 
much whether the repressive or “ gag ’’ method 
to which the military authorities have re- 
sorted in their dealings with the war corre- 
spondents is the best method which could be 
devised to prevent the publication of news 
that might give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. In the first place, it does not and 
cannot attain fully the end desired. A pre- 
vious understanding with the home office, and 
a little ingenuity in the construction of a 
cipher which shall seem to mean one thing 
while it really means another, will defeat any 
censorship that does not absolutely stop all 
telegraphic communication. We had an illus- 
tration and a proof of this a short time ago 
in Key West. The censor prohibited any 


reference in telegraphic dispatches to the | 


arrival of the Flying Squadron under Com- 
modore Schley. But he did not attain his 
object. The news got through in spite of 
his precautions and without his knowledge; 
and such news will always get through. 
The Russian Government has tried the 
“gag” method thoroughly in its dealings 
with political prisoners and exiles, but it has 
never succeeded in preventing the secret 
transmission of intelligence unless it abso- 
lutely and completely severed every medium 
of intercommunication. If the censor at 
Tampa will allow the business men of that 
city to send what seem to be innocent busi- 
ness telegrams to their correspondents in 
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New York, I will undertake to get through, 
without his knowledge and against his will, 
almost any important piece of news that he 
may indicate or select. Details, perhaps, 
cannot be successfully hidden in a cipher, 
but important, salient facts, like the move- 
ment of an army, the departure of an expe- 
dition or a fleet, the result of a battle, or an 
expected consultation or council of war, 
may be so concealed as to defy scrutiny. 
Such being the case, the only result of a 
strict censorship is to give the unscrupulous 
and ingenious correspondent, who sticks at 
nothing, an unfair advantage over the con- 
scientious and law-abiding men who will not 
resort to secret methods in order to evade a 
governmental prohibition. In other words, 
it puts a premium on law-breaking, and even 
then fails to attain its object. 

Intelligent administrators in Russia have 
learned a better method of dealing with such 
problems. When the late General Tseklinski 
was appointed Governor of the Siberian prov- 
ince of Semipalatinsk, he called together all 
the political exiles within the limits of his 
jurisdiction and said tothem: « Gentlemen, | 
am General Tseklinski, the newly appointed 
Governor of this province. I have asked you 
to meet me in order that I may say to you 
that, if you will not make me any trouble, I 
will not make any for you. I will allow you 
every privilege that the law gives you, and 
some that the law does not give you, if you 
will individually and collectively promise me 
on honor that you will not attempt to escape, 
nor to do any other thing that in your judg- 
ment would be unfair to me after you have 
given me this pledge.” 

The response of the political exiles was 
prompt and unanimous. When put upon 
their honor without force or repression, they 
agreed to be as careful of the Governor's in- 
terests as he could himself be. They prom- 
ised not to attempt to escape, nor to do any 
other thing inconsistent with their pledged 
honor, and, with a few pleasant remarks, they 
were dismissed. The result of this modus 
vivendi was that the political exiles were 
freed at once from all vexatious and humiliat- 
ing police surveillance, were allowed to do 
anything that they did not themselves regard 
as inconsistent with their pledged word of 
honor, and were altogether the most pros- 
perous and contented exiles that I saw in 
Siberia. At the same time the Governor was 
freed from all apprehension of trouble with 
them, and, as a matter of fact, never did have 
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any trouble with them during the whole 
period of his administration. 

Now, suppose that Admiral Sampson 
should call together all the war correspond- 
ents in Key West and should say to them: 
“Gentlemen, you represent perhaps a hun- 
dred newspapers in all parts of the country. 
You owe a certain duty to your employers by 
virtue of the agreement you have made with 
them; but before you were war correspond- 
ents you were American citizens, and your 
duty to your country should override and con- 
trol all other duties—even your duty to those 
whom you serve. You know very well that 
certain information with regard to the move- 
ments of the army and the fleet should not 
be published, for the reason that it may reach 
our enemies and lead, not only to the defeat 
of our plans, but to the loss perhaps of some 
of our ships with hundreds of lives. Now, 
instead of resorting to force and gagging you, 
I am going to appeal to your patriotism and 
your honor. Give me your word that you 
will not telegraph news that you know may 
imperil the success of our armies and our 
fleet, and you shall have every facility for 
observation and for the collection of news 
that I can give you. If you will not make 
me any trouble, I will not make any for you. 
Appoint from the best and most respected 
men in your ranks a board or committee of 
adjudication to whom all doubtful questions 
shall be referred and to whose decisions all 
shall submit, and we will try the experiment.” 

I have faith enough in the honor and the 
patriotism of American war correspondents 
to believe that such an appeal would meet 
with an instant and hearty response, and that 
the modus vivendi suggested would work far 
better than any possible scheme of uncertain 
and vexatious censorship. Common crimi- 
nal exiles in Siberia—burglars, highwaymen, 
and murderers—are often allowed by a con- 
voy officer to take off their leg-fetters upon 
condition that they collectively pledge their 
word of honor not to try to escape on his 
beat. There is hardly an instance on record 
in which a Russian criminal has thus pledged 
his word and then broken faith. In every 
case that has occurred, the man who dishon- 
ored his party by violating the collective 
chestnoit slova (word of honor) was hunted 
down by his own associates in the woods, 
beaten half to death, and brought back eter- 
nally disgraced. Has not an American war 
correspondent as high a sense of honor as a 
Siberian convict? GEORGE KENNAN, 
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The Heroes of the Merrimac 


[The incident of the Merrimac is the most daring and personally heroic deed in the history 
of the war, and has excited patriotic feeling as nothing has done since Commodore Dewey’s 


destruction of the Spanish fleet at Manila. 


The story is of such absorbing interest that, 


instead of summarizing it briefly in our usual] history of the week, we reprint a full and 
picturesquely written account which appeared in the New York “Sun” on Monday of this 
week, contained in a special cable letter from Jamaica. We have, of course, obtained 
special permission from the “Sun” to reprint this account.—THE EDITORS. |] 


Y one of the most daring deeds in the 
B annals of naval history, Admiral Samp- 

son’s fleet has succeeded in closing 
the narrow entrance to the Bay of Santiago, 
a feat accomplished under the guns of the 
Spanish batteries that line the shores and 
over the mines beneath the waters, which 
threatened instant destruction to those who 
took part in the desperate adventure. 

The United States collier Merrimac, with 
a large quantity of coal aboard of her, lies 
almost crosswise of the channel at its nar- 
rowest part. To clear the fareway in face 
of the fire that could be poured into the en- 
trance by the American war-ships would, it 
is believed, be an impossibility, and Admiral 
Cervera is therefore effectually trapped in 
the harbor where he sought refuge from the 
American war-ships that were scouring the 
southern seas for him. 

The names of the heroes who carried out 
the desperate undertaking are: 

Lieutenant RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, 
an Assistant Naval Constructor. 

OSBORN DEIGNAN, a coxswain of the Mer- 
rimac. 

GEORGE F. PHILLIPS, a machinist of the 
Merrimac. 

JOHN KELLY, a watei-tender of the Mer- 
rimac. 

GEORGE CHARETTE, a gunners mate of 
the flagship New York. 

DANIEL MONTAGUE, a seaman of the 
cruiser Brooklyn. 

J. C. MURPHY, a coxswain of the Iowa. 

RANDOLPH CLAUSEN, a coxswain of the 
New York. 

The latter was not selected as a volun- 
teer, but his desire to accompany the expe- 
dition was so great that he practically de- 
serted his ship. He was at work on the 
Merrimac and declined to leave her when all 
save the volunteers were ordered to join the 
flagship. His insubordination was passed 
over, and he is now a prisoner With his com- 
rades in the Morro at Santiago. 
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When Admiral Sampson arrived off San- 
tiago on Wednesday and assumed command 
of the combined fleets, one of the first to 
claim an audience with him was Assistant 
Naval Constructor Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son, who is now the hero of the Santiago 
fleet. His rank in the navy is that of Lieu- 
tenant. Heis a native of Greensborough, 
Ala., and he is but twenty-seven years old. 
He was graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1889, and subsequently studied naval con- 
struction abroad. Young Hobson laid be- 
fore the Admiral a plan to effectually bottle 
the Spanish fleet in Santiago Harbor, so that 
one or two vessels could be left to guard this 
place, and the rest of the fleet might be at 
liberty to go in safety to the north coast and 
cover the landing of troops. 

With true courage Lieutenant Hobson 
offered to lead the expedition which he sug- 
gested. His plan was to select a volunteer 
crew of just sufficient number to navigate the 
collier Merrimac, to strip the old ship of 
everything of any value, and then, under 
cover of darkness, to run her straight toward 
the narrowest part of the channel and sink 
her by explosions deep in the hold. The 
crew were to jump overboard as she sank, 
and, if possible, be picked up by the torpedo- 
boat Porter and the steam launch from the 
New York, which were to lie close in shore 
for that purpose. The fleet lying outside 
was to cover the work of the Porter and the 
little launch. Lieutenant Hobson presented 
his plan in eloquent and persuasive language, 
and Admiral Sampson thought so well of it 
that he determined to put it into execution. 

Wednesday night was first selected. That 
afternoon this signal was made to the ships 
of the squadron by the New York: “An 
attempt will be made to-night to sink the 
collier Merrimac at the entrance to the har- 
bor. One volunteer, an enlisted man, is 
requested from each ship.” Immediately 
the men were mustered on the quarter-decks, 
and the captains laid the plan before them, 
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carefully explaining the unusual risks that 
the volunteers would incur. Practically the 
entire companies of the ships volunteered for 
the dangerous work. 

Many of the men positively begged that 
they be accepted. On the cruiser Brooklyn 
alone 150 of her crew volunteered, and on 
the Texas 140 signified their desire to go. 
The list was at first made up as follows: 
Lieutenant Hobson, Gunner’s Mate Philip 
O’Boyle, of the Texas, Gun Captain Mill, of 
the New Orleans, Seaman Anderson, of the 
Massachusetts, and Seaman Wade, of the 
Vixen. 

After the Massachusetts and the smaller 
craft had coaled from the Merrimac, until 
only 2,000 tons were left in her hold for 
ballast, the old craft was taken twenty miles 
to the east of Santiago. There a force of 
men was put to work stripping her of every- 
thing of value and fitting powder-charges for 
sinking her. At five o'clock the Vixen came 
to each ship which had the honor of furnish- 
ing one of the volunteers and called out, for 
example: “ New Orleans, there! We have 
come for your volunteer.” The men were 
taken on board the flagship New York. The 
squadron moved down to the entrance of the 
harbor, and all expected that the attempt 
would be made that night. The work of strip- 
ping the collier, however, was not finished until 
two o'clock in the morning, and by the time 
she reached the fleet it was too late to make 
the attempt. Accordingly last night | Thurs- 
day] was fixed for the enterprise, and a 
change of plans was announced. 

It being believed that the volunteers that 
had been chosen on Wednesday had under- 
gone too long a strain to render the best 
service, a new list was therefore made out. 
The original volunteers were sent back to 
their ships, broken-hearted because they had 
lost a chance to die for their country, and 
those whose names have been given were 
chosen. 

At sunset the fleet took up a new forma- 
tion ordered by Admiral Sampson. The 
ships arranged themselves in an arc of a 
circle of five miles radius, with Morro Castle 
as the center. This was the order, beginning 
at the westward: Vixen, Brooklyn, Marble- 
head, Texas, Massachusetts, Oregon, lowa, 
New York, New Orleans, and Mayflower. 
The colliers, cable and supply boats re- 
mained outside the circle, while the Dolphin 
and Porter acted as dispatch-boats. 

The entire crews were lying prone upon 


the decks, with only rubber blankets beneath 
them. The men are numbered, and the even 
and odd numbers were sleeping alternately, 
two hours at a time, with their guns and 
small arms at their sides. In the event of a 
torpedo attack each man awake slaps the 
man next to him, who is asleep, on the 
shoulder, and in an instant the dark uncer- 
tain object in the water plunging toward the 
ship is riddled. At 2:30 o'clock, while the 
moon was still bright, the crew of the Merri- 
mac was sent aboard the Texas and the 
seven men who remained took her toward 
the western shore of the harbor entrance at 
once, closely followed by the launch of the 
New York, in command of Naval Cadet 
Joseph Wright Powell, of Oswego, N. Y. 
Powell, too, and the four men in the launch 
with him, Coxswain Peterson, Fireman Hors 
man, Engineer Nelson, and Seaman Peter 
son, all of the New York, proved themselves 
true heroes. This launch lay close to the 
western shore. 

Cadet Powell and his crew saw the Merri 
mac head straight for Estrella Point, which is 
on the east side of the harbor, back of the 
Morro. They knew that just before she 
reached that point the engines were to be 
stopped and the momentum allowed to carry 
heron. Then the flimsy wooden props hold- 
ing the bonnets of her sea-valves in place 
were to be kicked aside, the helm put hard to 
starboard, and the starboard bower anchor 
let go. This would steer the ship directly 
across the channel and check her headway. 

At the same time seven reduced eight-inch 
charges, containing eighty pounds of brown 
powder in copper cases and protected by 
pitch from water, were to be set off separately. 
These charges were suspended about ten feet 
below the water-line at intervals of thirty 
feet, and connected by a series of dry bat- 
teries. As the ship steered across the chan- 
nel the forward port powder charge was to be 
exploded. Then, as the stern swung into 
position, the anchor lashed on the starboard 
quarter was to be let go and the other six 
charges exploded in succession. A catamaran 
and lifeboat were slung aft on the starboard 
side ready for the seven men to drop into 
them. 

The crew in the steam launch watched the 
course of the old collier with eyes strained. 
The moon had sunk behind the horizon. It 
was 3:20 o'clock. On, on the heroes went. 
Lieutenant Hobson stood on the bridge of 
the old collier, dressed in full uniform. The 
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other six men were at their posts, clad in 
tights, to aid their escape in case they had to 
swim a long distance. 

The watchers saw her head straight for 
Estrella Point, saw her swing hard across 
the channel, apparently undiscovered, heard 
five of the seven charges explode, and then 
began a screaming, flashing, death-dealing 
fire from the Spanish ships and batteries 
that hid the rest from view. 

The battery on Dead Man’s Point, square 
in the center of the harbor, opened the fire 
and soon directed its guns against the launch. 
In the face of this hell, with ten and twelve 
inch guns blazing at them at this short range, 
Cadet Powell and the crew of his launch 
continued to search for the men of the 
Merrimac. 

They saw then the guns of the Cristobal 
Colon, Admiral Cervera’s flagship, and of 
the old cruiser Reina Mercedes, which had 
been considered gunless, trained on them and 
thundering in their ears, 

Still they searched, with never as much as 
a faint cry for help or the sight of a single 
arm raised in mute appeal to guide them. 
Those on the battle-ship and others on the 
“Sun's” dispatch-boat, looking into the 
mouth of the harbor with glasses, saw only a 
sheet of flame, which, with the roar of the 
guns, lasted for thirty-five minutes. 

By this time dawn had tinged the land and 
sky with light, and the tiny launch could 
still be seen hovering close to the shore. 

On the west side of the harbor, in the 
center of the channel, just where Hobson 
had promised to sink his vessel, could be 
seen the tops of the Merrimac’s masts. The 
harbor was blocked. 

A ship which cost the Government $350,- 
000 and 2,000 tons of coal had effectually 
closed the entrance. 

Powell and his men waited for Hobson 
and his comrades to emerge from the mouth 
of the channel till all hope of their return 
was gone. 

Then they sadly turned the prow of their 
launch toward the cruiser New York. There 
was great anxiety throughout the fleet for 
the brave men who had taken their lives in 
their hands. 

The hope remained that they had not per- 
ished, and this hope was justified a few hours 
later, when a flag of truce came from Admiral 
Cervera saying that all of Hobson’s party 
were alive; that they had fallen into the 
hands of the Spaniards; that two were 


slightly wounded ; and offering, in recognition 
of their bravery, to exchange them. 


Another account states that before start- 
ing on his perilous exploit Lieutenant Hob- 
son, in reply to the question, “ You expect to 
come out of this alive ?” said: 


“ Ah! that is another thing,” replied the Lieu- 
tenant. “I suppose the Estrella battery will fire 
down on us a bit, but the ships will throw their 
search-lights in the gunners’ faces and they won’t 
see much of us. Then, if we are torpedoed we 
should even then be able to make the desired 
position in the channel. It won't be so easy to 
hit us, and I think the men should be able to 
swim to the dinghy. I may jump before I am 
blown up, but I don’t see that it makes much 
difference what I do. I have a fair chance of 
life either way. If our dinghy gets shot to 
pieces, we shall then try to swim for the beach 
right under Morro Castle. We shall keep to- 
gether at all hazards. Then we may be able to 
make our way alongside and perhaps get back to 
the ship. We shall fight the sentries or a squad 
until the last, and we shall only surrender to over- 
whelming numbers.” 


The Red Cross Recognized 


Mr. Kennan on Tuesday morning sends us 
the following dispatch from Washington: 


Both War Department and Navy Depart- - 


ment have officially recognized the American 
National Red Cross, and have accepted the 
tender of its services as auxiliary to the hos- 
pital service of the army and navy. The 
following letters were received by Miss Bar- 
ton Monday afternoon: 


War Department, Washington, D. C., June 6, 1898. 

Clara Barton, President American National Red 
Cross: 

The tender of the services of the American 
National Red Cross made to this Department 
through the Department of State under date of 
May 25, 1898, for medical and hospital work as 
auxiliary to the hospital service of the Army of 
the United States is accepted; all representa- 
tives and employees of said organization to be 
subject to orders according to the rules and disci- 
pline of war as provided by the Sixty-third Article 
of War. Very respectfully, 

[Signed] R.A. ALGER, Secretary of War. 


Navy Department, Washington, D. C., June 6, 1898. 

Clara Barton, President American National Red 
Cross: 

The tender of the services of the American 
National Red Cross made to this Department 
through the Department of State under date of 
May 25, 1898, for medical and hospital work as 
auxiliary to the hospital service of the Navy of 
the United States is accepted; all representa- 
tives and employees of said organization to be 
subject to orders according to the rules and dis- 
cipline of war. Very respectfully, 

[Signed] CHARLES H. ALLEN, 
Actng Seciciary ct the Navy. 
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The Problem of the Philippines 


Racial, Commercial, Religious, Political, and Social 
Conditions 


By Colonel W. Winthrop 


United States Army 


HOULD we succeed in capturing 
S Manila, the question will remain whether 
it is expedient for us to hold and pos- 
sess the Philippine Islands. It is now too early 
to determine this question, but we may well 
prepare for its consideration by making our- 
selves familiar with the circumstances of the 
situation, topography, government, climate, 
products, population, etc., of these Islands. 

Discovered by an expedition under Magel- 
lan in 1521, the Islands, on the occasion of a 
later expedition under Villabos, were named 
Philippine in honor of the then Prince of the 
Asturias, afterwards Philip II]. Manila was 
founded in 1571, and since that date has 
been held by the Spaniards, except for a 
brief interval between 1762 and 1764. 

In September of the former year, Manila 
was taken by the British, under Brigadier- 
General Draper, who appeared before it with 
thirteen ships and 6,380 troops. The Arch- 
bishop, temporarily in charge of the Govern- 
ment, had made no preparation for defense; 
the fortress was bombarded, and surrendered, 
with the city, in less than two weeks, The 
city was given up to sack for forty hours, 
after which, as the price of abstaining from 
further pillage, a ransom of four million dol- 
lars was exacted by the conquerors. In March, 
1764, on the arrival of news of the treaty of 
peace between the nations, the British evacu- 
ated, and the Spanish Government was re- 
established. The British authority was never 
extended beyond Manila and its neighbor- 


hoed. It is a striking fact that our fleet . 


under Admiral Dewey should have repeated 
the surprise effected by Draper more than a 
century before. It is also remarkable that 
the British should, almost simultaneously 
with their assault upon Manila, have taken 
and held Havana, our other principal object 
of attack in the present war. It may be 
observed that the indemnity demanded by the 
British at Manila could hardly be deemed 
sufficient at this period and under the circum- 
stances of the present contemplated seizure. 


SITUATION, TOPOGRAPHY, ETC. 

The islands of ‘the Philippine Archipelago 
are described by Sir John Bowring! as “ in- 
numerable.”’ Other authorities variously esti- 
mate them at frem 400 to 1,200 in number. 
The eleven most important, embracing some 
95 per cent. of the total area (computed at 
114,350 square-miles) and the great mass of 
the population, are Luzon, Mindanao, Negros, 
Panay, Mindoro, Cebu, Samar, Leyté, Pala- 
wan, Bojol, and Masbate. Lying between 
Borneo and Formosa, the archipelago ex- 
tends some 300 leagues from north to south 
and 180 from east to west, and covers 14% 
degrees of latitude and 9 degrees of longi- 
tude. Luzon and Mindanao together exceed 
all the other islands combined. 

Manila, the capital, situated on the west 
coast of the island of Luzon,? is in latitude 
14° 36’ north and longitude 120° 57’ east. 
Its position, “as a central point between 
Japan, China, Annam, the English and Dutch 
ports of the Malayan Archipelago, and Aus- 
tralia,” is, observes Jagor,® extremely favor- 
able t» the development of a world-wide 
trade.” Some 7,000 miles distant from San 
Francisco, it is but 650 miles from Hong- 
Kong, while from the northern extremity of 
Luzon to the South Cape of Formosa is little 
more than 200 miles. The site of Manila 
was selected chiefly on account of its fine 
harbor or bay, circular in form, and “ capable 
of holding all the navies of the world.” Into 
this debouches the river Pasig, which, with 
a breadth of about 350 feet, flows through 
the city, dividing it into Manila proper or old 
Manila, and new Manila or Binondo. The 
former, occupying the left or southern bank 
of the river, is the fortress or citadel. Itcon- 
tains, besides the principal fortifications, the 
palace and the cathedral, and is surrounded 


1“ 4 Visit to the Philippine Isles,” London, 1859. Sir 


ohn Bowring had been Governor of Hong-Kong and 

ritish Minister to China. 

Pronounced and taken from the Indian 
name of the large mortar for pounding rice “ which 
stands at the door of almost every native house.” 

Travels in the Philippines,” London, 
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by old walls, bastioned and moated, and dat- 
ing back in part to the sixteenth century. 
These walls have been cracked by earth- 
quakes, and could easily be breached by 
modern artillery. Jagor describes the old 
town as “a hot, dried-up place, full of monas- 
teries, convents, barracks, and government 
buildings.” “It still preserves,” says a 
later writer, “all the austere appearance of a 
city of the reign of Philip II.” Upon the 
walls, however, and beneath them, have been 
arranged pleasant promenades, where the 
aristocracy stroll and drive and ride in the 
cool of theevening. The district of Binondo, 
on the right bank of the river, is the place 
of business, the real commercial capital ; and 
here are the shops and warehouses and the 
movement of modern life. Here, also, and 
in the pleasant suburban villages or pueblos 
behind the city, live the foreigners and the 
wealthier class. Their dwellings are low, of 
two stories built around a patio, the upper 
alone being in general occupied, the lower 
being left open for coolness and ventilation. 
They are said to be so framed as to give 
rather than disintegrate in anearthquake. A 
peculiarity at once noticed by the stranger 
is that the windows are not usually glazed, 
but furnished with small panes of semi-trans- 
parent or opaque oyster shells, set in heavy 
sashes. Thes- serve as a protection against 
the glare of the sun, and are not shivered 
like glass in seismic shocks. The native 
houses are wooden and roofed with a thatch 
ofthe nipapalm. The habitations of Manila, 
though suited to the climate, are liable to be 
destroyed by fire. A great fire of April 5, 
1896, swept away some 4,000 of them. 

There is now one fairly good hotel at Ma- 
nila, the “ Hotel del Oriente.” 

Behind the city stretches a flat region rich 
in tropical vegetation, through which flows 
for some twenty miles the river Pasig, which 
forms the outlet of a great fresh-water lake 
called the Laguna; the country around being 
known as the Laguna Province. Beyond this 
region the land rises towards the irregular 
mountain chain or sierra which runs parallel 
with the east coast, and which, abounding in 
grand and picturesque scenery, is the home 
of the wilder native tribes. From this range 
ascends Mayon, an active volcano of conical 
form, about eight thousand feet in elevation, 
a conspicuous landmark from the sea. This 
height, with that of Banajao! (6,500 feet) 


! The volcano of Banajao, or Majaijai, which is nearer 
Manila than the Mayon, was ascended and measured by 
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and San Cristobal (7,375 feet), are but little 
exceeded by Halcon in Mindoro (8,868 feet), 

Next in population to Manila is the town 
of Cavite, at the southern point of the bay, 
eight miles distant, where were the Spanish 
naval and quarantine station and arsenal, 
and the defenses so cleverly turned by Ad- 
miral Dewey in the dawn of that eventful 
first of May. 

Other ports in the Philippines which have 
been opened to general trade are Sual in 
Luzon, Iloilo in the island of Panay, and 
Zamboanga in Mindanao. Sual has prob- 
ably the best harbor, but Iloilo is the more 
important point, its province being the most 
advanced after that of Manila. The pifia 
fabrics made here are the most esteemed. 
Capis, or Capiz, also in Panay, is another 
considerable town. Tacloban, the chief 
town of the island of Leyté, has an excellent 
harbor, and is the emporium of trade be- 
tween Manila and the islands of Leyté and 
Samar. Another trade station is Cebi, the 
principal town of the island of Cebii, where 
we had recently a consular agent. From 
Manila to Iloilo it is thirty-six hours by 
steam ; and eighteen hours further to Cebi. 
Other points in the provinces or districts of 
Albay, Bulacan, North and South Cansarines, 
Batangas, Pagsanjan, and in the Cagayan 
Valley (rich in tobacco), might readily be 
developed into important centers by a grow- 
ing commerce. 


THE GOVERNMENT—THE CHURCH 


The head of the Government of the Phil- 
ippines is a Governor or Captain-General, a 
dignitary with half a page of titles, appointed 
from Madrid, the incumbent being frequently 
changed with the changes of Ministry. These 
changes have been most prejudicial to the 
interests of the Islands; some of the Govern- 
ors have been’ provisional only, and the un- 
certainty of their tenure has very materially 
impaired their efficiency. Each province 
has a lesser governor of its own; each pueblo 
a gobernadorcillo, or capitan, a species of 
alcalde who is commonly a mestizo or native 
Indian. The Governor-General commands 
the army, but the fleet remains subject to the 
Ministry of Marine at Madrid, and is under 
the orders of the commandant of the station. 

The Church is governed by a Metropolitan 


Messrs. Pickering and Erd, of the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition (1841). The heights reported of the 
summits in the Philippines are not accurate, some of the 
measurements being by the Spanish foot, which is 
shorter than the English. 
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Archbishop at Manila, with bishops for the 
more populous provinces. The local ecclesi- 
astical authority is mostly in the hands of the 
religious corporations of the Augustine, Do- 
minican, and Franciscan monks and friars, 
whose members are legion. Some of the 
fraternities and of the individual monks have 
become most opulent; their landed posses- 
sions immense, their revenues enormous, their 
monasteries and convents almost palatial, 
their equipages even costly and elaborate. 
That they have been the chief civilizers of 
the Indians, that they have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good offices between the natives 
and their civil oppressors, is undeniable. At 
the same time the records of the Church in 
the Philippines abound with evidences of 
hostile and protracted controversies with the 
authorities of the State, and of bitter conten- 
tions between the orders themselves. And 
their system of training of their followers 
has been characterized by the employment 
of such adventitious means as the institution 
of the frequent fes/as and religious proces- 
sions which have become a passion with the 
Filipinos, rather than by an education of the 
mind or promotion of moral or social progress. 
Thus, with all respect for their pious calling, 
and with full appreciation of the labors and 
trials, in the past, of the Philippine priest- 
hood, we cannot place a very high value 
upon their services for civilization, or in the 
advancement of the native intelligence, dur- 
ing three hundred years. In a pastoral of 
May 8 last, the Archbishop of Manila, asa 
mode of rallying his flock against Ameri- 
cans, is reported to have used this language : 
“ Christians, defend your faith against here- 
tics who raise an insuperable barrier to im- 
mortal souls, enslave the people, abolish 
crosses from cemeteries, forbid pastors to 
perform baptism, matrimony, or funeral rites, 
or to administer consolation or grant absolu- 
tion.” It is difficult to credit the fact that 
a high church dignitary in the nineteenth 
century could announce such puerile falsi- 
ties, and still more the fact that he could 
believe them to be true. 


THE CLIMATE 


There are two seasons at Manila, the wet 
and the dry, or the seasons of the southwest 
and northeast monsoons. Broadly speaking, 
the wet, or rainy season, ushered in by the 
southwest monsoon, is from June to Novem- 
ber; the dry season, when the northeast 
monsoon prevails, is from November to June, 


These divisions, however, are not exact or 
invariable. Thus in January and February 
north winds are not infrequent, and in March 
and April winds from the southeast. In the 
beginning of October the winds vary between 
southeast and southwest, settling down to 
northeast by the close of the month. In the 
wet season the country is inundated, the 
roads become impassable, and bridges dis- 
appear. The annual rainfall at Manila is 
variously reported as from 75 to 91 inches. 
The hottest months are April and May; the 
droughts are then long continued, and acci- 
dents from fires are to be guarded against; 
it is then that the mosquitoes and white ants 
are most troublesome. The coolest months 
are December to February, when the fresh- 
ness is grateful at night. The average tem- 
perature of the year is about eighty degrees. 
The periods of the changes of the monsoons, 
in May to June and in September to Octo- 
ber, are marked by the heaviest blows and 
thunder-storms. Cyclones, typhoons, and hur- 
ricanes then visit the coast. A typhoon on 
September 27, 1865, drove some twenty ves- 
sels ashore, and did great damage in the city. 
A typhoon or hurricane of October 30, 1875, 
killed 250 persons and destroyed 3,800 houses. 
One of 1882 is also memorable; and that of 
September 29, 1890, demolished the sea-wall 
that protected the inner harbor. The hur- 
ricanes at these times often sweep away crops 
and destroy plantations. The roadstead, 
with a violent southwest wind, is unsafe, and 
sailing vessels take refuge in the port of 
Cavite. 

Of the earthquakes Sir John Bowring writes 
that “the destructive ravages and changes 
produced by them are nowhere more remark- 
able than in the Philippines. . . . They have 
produced great changes in the geography of 
the Islands. . . . They have overturned 
mountains, filled up valleys, desolated exten- 
sive plains, and opened passages from the 
sea into the interior and from the lakes into 
the sea.” He mentions as especially “calam- 
itous" the earthquakes of 1796, 1824, and 
1828. In the more recent instance of June, 
1863, the old town of Manila was rendered a 
“mass of ruins,” and many persons were 
buried alive. Four hundred are reported to 
have been killed and two thousand injured, 
and the loss of property is estimated at eight 
millions of dollars. This earthquake was 
also very destructive at Cavite. The many 
volcanoes, some of which have been named, 
showing, as they do, signs of constant activity 
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in the throwing up of clouds of smoke with 
frequent flame, are a_ perpetual menace. 
Subject to such vicissitudes and portents, the 
climate of Manila is, for the tropics, a not 
unhealthy one. Malarious fevers are rife, 
and the extreme heat is debilitating to a 
northern constitution; but our soldiers, in 
camp at Cavite or on Corregidor Island, 
would have the benefit of sea air, and Cor- 
regidor might probably be utilized as a sana- 
torium. 

It may be noted that on the east coasts of 
the Islands the order of the seasons, as above 
given, is reversed. 


PRODUCTS 


The Philippines possess a very fertile soil, 
though its capacities have been but imper- 
fectly developed. In many localities the soil 
must be quite or nearly virgin. Where culti- 
vated, its products are: sugar, hemp, tobacco, 
rice, coffee, cacao, gums, arrowroot, indigo, 
cotton, hides, pepper, cochineal, gutta percha, 
sesame, betel root, areca-nut, cocoanuts, co- 
coanut oil, pifia cloth, tortoise-shell, birds’ 
nests, and trepang; also bamboos and rat- 
tans, with logwood, ebony, and other hard- 
wood timber. The material known as “ Ma- 
nila hemp ” is not produced from the plant of 
hemp with which we are familiar (Cannadis 
sativa), but from the fiber of a species of 
banana (Musa fextilis). The rice of the Isl- 
ands is the staple food of the natives. The 
cultivation of sugar is jeopardized hy the ter- 
rible plague of locusts to which this crop is 
subject; these insects arrive in “swarms of 
millions.” The manufacture of cigars, etc., 
was for a long period a monopoly of the Gov- 
ernment, and extensive cigar-factories were 
established in Manila and Cavite, but the 
monopoly induced a universal contraband 
traffic, and was discontinued in 1882. In the 
last Monthly Statement of the Bureau of 
Statistics of our Treasury Department, the 
export from the Philippines to the United 
States in 1897 is thus given: 
72,463,577 Ibs.; value, $1,190,202 
38,533 tons; value, $2,701,651 

The value of all exports from the Islands to 
the United States in 1897, including (with the 
above) hides, oils, manufactures of straw, and 
a few other items, is stated at $4,383,740. 

This list makes no mention of tobacco. 
The export of tobacco of 1895 (the last re- 
ported), amounting to 15,180 tons, went almost 
exclusively to the Continent of Europe. 

The entire trade of the Islands with othér 
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countries in the year 1894 (the last fully re- 
ported) was valued at the following totals: 
exports, $33,149,984; imports, $28,529,777. 
The revenues of the Spanish Government 
from the Islands in 1895 were estimated at 
some thirteen and a half millions; the: ex- 
penditures at but little less. 

Besides the products above specified, the 
yield is abundant of fruits, grown sponta- 
neously—such as the orange, banana, mango, 
pineapple, rose-apple, mangosteen, guava, 
tamarind, and chico. 

Of minerals, gold has been found in small 
quantities in divers localities, but its extrac- 
tion has not been extensively prosecuted. 
Mines exist of lead, copper, iron, and sul- 
phur. The island of Cebti contains con- 
siderable beds of coal, which, though not 
of the first quality, is preferable to that of 
Australia. 


POPULATION 


The population of all the islands is proba- 
bly between seven and eight millions, but the 
estimates are necessarily somewhat conjec- 
tural in view of the difficulty of computing 
the inhabitants of the remoter localities. Of 
this. total not over 10,000 are Spaniards. 
The population of Manila, in 1896, is stated 
by Wakefield? at 270,000, including 16,000 
“ pure Celestials,”’ 48,000 « Chinese mestizos ” 
(offspring of a Chinese father and an Indian 
mother), 4,300 “pure Spaniards,” and about 
the same number of “ Spanish mestizos ’— 
of whom, he says, “not more than 250 set- 
tlers are of European origin apart from 
Spaniards, and the remaining 147,000, or 
thereabouts, are all natives of the Philip- 
pines.” Foreman?(1891) gives the popula- 
tion of Manila as “about 300,000, of which 
67 per cent. are pure, natives (Indians), 30 
per cent. are Chinese and Chinese half- 
breeds, and less than 2 per cent. are Span- 
iards.” Of Cavite (Old and New Cavite) the 
population is said to be upwards of 60,000; 
of Iloilo, some 30,000; of Cebu, 40,000. Of 
the constituents of the population in general, 
the Chinese and Chinese mestizos are the 
most valuable. The Chinese, many of whom 
have acquired wealth, are the retail shop- 
keepers, and the greater part of the local 
trade is in their hands. Their arrival in the 
Islands is said to have anticipated even the 
coming of Magellan. The mestizos “ furnish 
the educated and professional class,” hold 


*“ Future Trade in the Far East,” London, 18%. 
*“ The Philippine Islands,” London, 1892. 
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most of the minor offices. and, with Indians, 
compose the army. The Indians, who com- 
prise the mass of the population, are its most 
unprofitable, uncertain, and dangerous ele- 
ment. While some of them are advanced in 
intelligence and in such education as the 
Church has succeeded in extending to them, 
these exceptions are by no means numerous. 
The Ifidian of Manila is an indolent creature 
given up to gambling and cock-fighting. The 
Spaniards taught him gambling as we taught 
our Indians the taste of whisky. Of the 
forms of gambling, cock-fighting is the most 
popular—is, indeed, almost universal through- 
out the Islands. The Philippine Indian, it 
is said, is as much attached to his ga//o “as 
is a Bedouin Arab to his horse.” An early 
Spanish writer characterizes the Indians as 
“perpetual idlers, who go from cockpit to 
cockpit, those universities of every vice.” 
Investing in the lottery tickets sold on the 
streets is also much favored, and the Gov- 
ernment adds materially to its revenues by 
taking advantage of these practices in exact- 
ing license fees for the maintenance of places 
of gaming. 

The hill tribes—the Indians of the remoter 
wooded and mountainous districts—are mostly 
still uncivilized brigands; where opportunities 
for brigandage are offered, they are practically 
in a state of war against the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. “ Half the Philippine’ Archipelago,” 
writes Foreman, “ remains to be conquered.” 
The gravest difficulty is presented in Min- 
danao, where the population (in common with 
that of the neighboring Sulu group) is mainly 
Mohammedan and governed by its own Sul- 
tan. Expedition after expedition has been 
sent against them, and the Jesuit missionaries 
have labored for their conversion, but all to 
little purpose. Except in sparse tracts along 
the coast, the authority of Spain is not recog- 
nized by the natives, who have continued to 
assert and to maintain their independence. 

A great obstacle to the civilizing and gov- 
erning of the natives is the variety of the 
races of which they are.composed, and of 
their languages ordialects. ‘“ The Negritos,” 
writes Sir John Bowring, “ are held to be the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Islands; they 
are the savages of the Philippines, and are 
divided into many tribes, and it is said that 
every grade between cannibalism and the 
civilization of the Indian is found among 
them.” They are described as small in stature, 
dressed in strips of wild boar skin or of bark, 
and armed with a bow and poisoned arrows, 


The toes of their feet are said to have the 
prehensile quality characterizing the ape 
family. The Negritos « retired into the wilder 
districts as the Tagals advanced.” They 
have now been in a measure absorbed or 
superseded by the latter, though they are 
still found in remote regions. The authorities 
also distinguish a race known as the I golotes, 
“ probably of Chinese descent, who are the 
agriculturists of the Islands,” with sundry 
other types, as the Manthras, Bicols, etc., of 
lesser importance. Of the existing Indians 
the two principal races are the Tagalos, or 
Tagals, of the north, and the Bisayos of the 
south. This division, however, is only a 
general one; while many Tagals inhabit the 
Manila province, many of the natives of 
Mindanao are of the same race or of a 
Malayan affinity of it. 


THE INSURRECTION OF 1896 


The characteristics and present attitude of 
the Indians of the Philippines are illustrated 
by the insurrection which was initiated in 
August, 1896, and has since continued. 
There had_ been previous similar risings, 
notably one in 1872, but none where the 
insurgents were so numerous or formidable. 
The moving causes of this outbreak are to be 
found in the oppressive taxes, excises, license 
fees, and other burdens imposed by the 
Government and enforced by extortionate 
officials, among which, besides the grievous 
and unreasonable pecuniary* mulcts, was the 
corvée of forty days’ labor for public purposes 
which every man was compelled annually to 
furnish. The grievance of the taxes was 
aggravated by the usurious loans to which 
the natives were compelled to submit to 
raise money, and especially by the confisca- 
tions of property which were resorted to 
where the dues claimed were not satisfied. 
The authority to confiscate placed a great 
power in the hands of unscrupulous officials, 
who used it corruptly against the more pros- 
perous for the purpose of extorting money. 
These grievances became so general thata 
secret Revolutionary Society or League was 
formed, which by August, 1896, rose to 
the proportions of an army of 50,000 men, 
Cavite being the center of the revolt. The 
original rebels were joined by deserters from 
the army, vagabonds, and escaped criminals. 
In the course of their conflicts with the 
forces of the Government, which was in- 
structed from Madrid to show no mercy, a 
spirit of atrocious inhumanity was developed 
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on both sides, and a savage destruction of 
life ensued. The killing of prisoners cap- 
tured or surrendered, smothering of captives 
in dungeons, burning alive, mutilation, and 
disemboweling, were practiced by both, 
without any regard to the usages of civilized 
warfare. The Spaniards, to extort confes- 
sions, resorted to the thumbscrew and re- 
vived the tortures of the Inquisition. Their 
proceedings were claimed to be justified by 
the plea of retaliation, but no law or exigency 
could justify retaliation pushed to a point so 
malignant and brutal. And its fatal impolicy 
is shown by the fact that the insurrection has 
not been suppressed, but is suspended only. 


This summary of the circumstances of the 
Philippines and their inhabitants may aid us 
in forming. an opinion as to the desirableness 
of our holding them under our Government, 
and as a part of our domain, should the for- 
tunes of the war leave them in our hands. 
As has been noted, the climate of Manila, 
considering its latitude, is fairly healthy, and 
the city is now said to be supplied with good 
water. Thesoil of the Islands is undeniably 
fertile, with a variety of valuable vegetable 
and mineral products. By improved cultiva- 
tion and means of transport, and the exercise 
of justice and humanity toward the wage- 
earning laborer, these products might be 
indefinitely increased, and the principal ports 
of Luzon, Panay, Leyté, Samar, Mindoro, and 
perhaps Mindahao, be made centers of ex- 
tended and profitable commerce. The seas 
and lakes are described as “swarming with 
fish.” Tropical stations usually fail to attract 
permanent settlers ; but, with the ports made 
free, unreasonable tariffs done away with, 
taxes reduced to a low point, and a strong 
but sympathetic government firmly estab- 
lished, Manila at least may probably be made 
to become, for a time, a safe and perhaps 
agreeable residence for those who can with- 
stand the debilitating effects of its heat, and 
a remunerative one to those who seek it for 
business purposes. 

On the other hand, not to dwell on the great 
distance of the Islands from our shores, or 
upon the typhoons, earthquakes, and volcanic 
disturbances which are to be expected after 
arrival, there are to be encountered by us in 
the Philippines most serious and formidable 
problems, of which the solution must be slow, 
difficult, and doubtful. As the following : 

First, How to deal with the civil govern- 
ment, The policy of conquerors has usually 
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been to permit the existing system of govern- 
ment of the conquered country to continue, 
with such modifications of details as time 
may show to be expedient. But three hun. 
dred years of Spanish occupation of the Phil- 
ippines have resulted in a government so 
artificial and complicated, so arrogant in its 
pretensions, so corrupt in the details of its 
administration, so remiss in its higher duties 
towards its subjects, so violent in its revenges 
and brutal in its punishments, that the wisest 
course for us would probably be to abolish it 
altogether and at once, to extirpate it root 
and branch, and to substitute a simple, effi- 
cient system in harmony with Anglo-Saxon 
sentiments and traditions; the expense of the 
new government and of its army being pro- 
vided to be. paid out of the local revenues. 
But these changes would call for the exercise 
of a high statesmanship. 

Second, How to deal with the Church. 
Our Constitution guarantees perfect freedom 
of religious worship; we could not, therefore, 
remove the Church establishment of the 
Islands as we could supersede the civil gov- 
ernment. That its attitude toward us might 
be suspicious, jealous, insubordinate, would 
not furnish sufficient ground for its discontinu- 
ance. But that this establishment has become 
too magisterial and imperious for a subject, 
too congested with its hosts of dignitaries 
and friars, its powerful religious orders, its 
affluent monastic and conventual foundations, 
to be other than an obstacle to the recon- 
struction by us of life in these Islands, can 
hardly be questioned. Without driving the 
Church as constituted from our new territory, 
without attempting to discriminate between 
persons or institutions as desirable to be re- 
tained or the reverse, we would properly so 
discourage the increase of the establishment 
as to induce its gradual decrease and the 
transshipment of the excess of its persons and 
possessions to more congenial localities. In 
this way we might, perhaps, secure the per- 
manence in the Philippines of a Church de_- 
tined to become as enlightened, as patriotic, 
and as valuable in the promotion of civiliza- 
tion as is the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States. 

Third, How to govern the mixed popula- 
tion, As to the Chinese, who have swarmed 
across to the Islands as they once swarmed 
over to our Pacific coast, shall we place upon 
their further coming restrictions such as are 
placed upon them in the United States under 
our laws, or shall we favor their immigration ? 
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The former course would be consistent with 
our methods at home; at the same time, until 
at least some considerable number of Ameri- 
cans shall have come to reside and do busi- 
ness in the Philippines, it would seem a 
mistaken policy to discriminate injuriously 
against the Chinese ard Chinese mestizo 
inhabitants, who compose at present the best 
element of the population. 

It is in regard to the government of the 
Jndian contingent that we are confronted 
with our most serious difficulty. As inhab- 
itants of the towns, though worthless for all 
purposes of citizenship, they might easily be 
made amenable to police regulations, but 
where in arms as part of the insurgent forces 
their suppression and restraint would call for 
the employment of military force. Of those 
now arrayed against the Spanish Government 
a considerable proportion would doubtless 
transfer their hostility to ourselves if we failed 
to grant them the consideration which they 
claimed, or to yield to pretensions on their 
part which it would be most impolitic and 
dangerous to accede to. 

As to the Indians of the northern and cen- 
tral mountains who should refuse to recog- 
nize our authority, some conception of the 
time and effort which would be required for 
their due subjection may be gathered from 
the history of the warfare which we have 
had to wage with our own Western tribes. 

It would be in the case of the Indians of 
Mindanao, who, as we have seen, are Moham- 
medans and ruled by a Sultan, that our worst 
dilemma would confront us. Could we suc- 
ceed in subduing a native population which 
for so many years has successfully defied the 
authority of Spain? In attempting todoso, 
would we not involve ourselves in a war of 
indefinite duration? And suppose these 
Mussulmans should advance the claim that 
they “are and have aright to be free and 
independent,” should we not be embarrassed 
in framing a satisfactory response? The 
problem of the Indians of Mindanao, it may 
be remarked, would include the Malays of 
the adjoining Sulu group, also the subjects 
of a Sultan and worshipers of the Prophet, 
and would naturally extend to the other 
neighboring Spanish islands—the Carolines, 
the Ladrones, and the Pelews. And how are 
we to govern them all, if to govern we deter- 
mine? By means of a great and costly army 
of colored troops or sepoys, or by turning in 
upon them a host of Protestant missionaries 
such as those who vanquished the Hawaiians? 


Would we not, indeed, be compelled to do as 
Spain has finally done—viz., to refrain from 
attempting to rule these southern islanders 
and acquiesce in the dominion over them of 
their Sultan, while maintaining with him 
amicable relations? And yet, to many 
Americans, this would seem a pusillanimous 
shirking of responsibility, if we really as- 
sumed to hold the Philippines. 

Upon the subject of our retaining the 
Islands, and in favor of our doing so, we have 
seen no better paper than the article pub- 
lished in the London “ Spectator ” of May 7 
last, entitled ““ The Fate of the Philippines.” 
The writer declares: “ We hope the Ameri- 
cans will keep the Philippines, and that they 
can keep them we have no doubt whatever ;”’ 
but we have not space to follow his discus- 
sion, which, if over-sanguine, is ingenious 
and suggestive. 

Upon the whole, if, upon our holding being 
confirmed at the end of the war, our British 
friends could be induced to take over the 
Philippines, giving us in exchange some pos- 
session of theirs on this continent—as the 
Bermudas or their domain on the Pacific— 
an arrangement most fortunate for this Re- 
public would, we believe, be consummated. 
Many students of international affairs, how- 
ever, believe that Great Britain would prefer 
that the United States should retain the 
Islands and thus obtain an interest in Eastern 
affairs which might cvincide with British 
interests in the future. 
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By Richard Burton 

The crocuses in the Square 

Lend a winsome touch to the May; 

The clouds are vanished away, 
The weather is bland and fair; 
Now peace seems everywhere. 
Hark to the raucous, sullen cries: 
“Extra! extra !’’—tersely flies 
The news, and a great hope mounts, or dies. 


About the bulletin-boards 
Dark knots of people surge ; 
Strained faces show, then merge 
In the inconspicuous hordes 
That yet are the Nation’s lords. 
“Extra! extra! Big fight at sea!” 
Was the luck with us? Is it victory? 
Dear God, they died for you and me! 


Meanwhile the crocuses down the street 
With heaven’sown patience are calm and sweet. 
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Three Recent Novels 


The novel of adventure has of late years 
filled so large a place in the interest of read- 
ers of fiction that one recalls with effort the 
time, not so long ago, when it was boldly 
declared to be extinct, and fearful lovers of 
the stories of the olden time hardly dared to 
hope that the Realists and the Naturalists 
would ever consent to itsreappearance. The 
realistic movement had a sound impulse 
behind it, despite many excesses and much 
arrogance on the part of some of its practi- 
tioners; it has cleared the air, it has quick- 
ened the literary conscience, it has laid whole- 
sume emphasis on solidity of construction 
and honesty of method. But the realistic 
novel was not a finality, as so many people 
thought; it has its place and will keep it, 
but it is not in exclusive possession of the 
field. The novel of adventure has thriven 
mightily, and now comes the pure romance 
once more. 

Of thisclass of novels* The Forest Lovers”! 
is a captivating example; a story compounded 
of many kinds of beauty. It has, to begin 
with, enchanting beauty of background: or, 
rather, it moves through a beautiful world, 
the play of whose light upon it is subtle, 
beguiling, and magical. It is a mediaeval 
story; with castles, witches, knights, men-at- 
arms, forays, the clash of spears, the rescue 
of ladies, imprisonment in dungeons. All the 
old properties of the romantic stage are here ; 
but the forest is plowed by the wind; the 
water sparkles in the sun; behind armor 
and pageantry are human hearts. It has the 
charm of the days under the spell of which 
the reader came long ago in the pages of 
Sir Thomas Malory; but it has also the 
interest of a contemporaneous drama. The 
treatment of nature is genuine and artistic: 
there is no intrusion of the forest, for the 
forest is part of the story. It is as if one 
were let again into a noble out-of-door life, 
like that which runs its enchanting course in 
“The Forest of Arden.” There are plain 
passages in the book, for there are elemental 
passions at play, and they are frank and out- 
spoken, as in the days of castles and knights; 
but seldom has the love which redeems and 


' The Forest Lovers. By Maustoe Hewlett. The Mac- 


millan Company, New York, $ 


uplifts found more winning portraiture. In 
the love of Isoult for Sir Prosper and in the 
spiritual education which he receives from it 
is to be found the key of the story. About such 
a book it is not easy to be coldly critical, and 
fortunately it is not necessary ; for, with the 
exception of the scene in the courtyard where 
Sir Prosper Gai works his vengeance on the 
torturers of his wife, there is little to condemn. 
The story has a beautiful quality both of 
spirit and of form. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin has invested Penel- 
ope with that mingled freedom. vivacity, and 
sincerity which is the compelling charm of 
many American women. Penelope and her 
friends are bravely and completely of our 
century; they have the courage of sound 
character and unfailing cleverness; they are 
frank, free, and immensely interesting. The 
commonplace has no part in their composi- 
tion. They are full of surprises; their 
vitality is never at low ebb; their wit never 
fails; they have that quality of genius, the 
ability to light their own fires. There is a 
radiant quality in them which gives color 


and life to their surroundings. In the latest . 


and distinctly the most successful of their 
adventures they cross the northern frontier 
and take possession of Scotland. 

It was fortunate that “ Penelope's Prog- 
ress ” ! took her to Scotland, for the fruit of 
her vivacious wanderings is a picture of 
Edinburgh and of life in a Fifeshire village 
which has a captivating breeziness and charm. 
The classic city of the North has never known 
invaders who have more promptly fallen 
victims to her picturesque charm, or carried 
away a richer booty of delightful impressions. 
The sedate loveliness of the old town is 
thrown into high light by these vivacious and 
witty Americans, who feel the historic spell 
of the place without being subdued by it. 


Prince’s Street, Castle Hill, Holyrood, and - 


Arthur’s Seat rise before the imagination in 
this delightful story, with all their varied and 
compelling beauty. The shrill tones of the 
pipes are heard in the distance, the plaid 
flashes and the ribbons stream as on those 
happy days when the spellbound American 
watches the garrison streaming from the 


' Penelope's Progress. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1,235, 
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Castle down the narrow street to the early 
service at St. Giles. Even the solemn gath- 
ering of the Assembly takes on a certain 
gayety, and the characteristic Scotch com- 
placency in ‘the country, the city, and the 
people is met by Penelope and her friends 
with undaunted wit and courage. The 
glimpses of housekeeping in the little Fife- 
shire village are full of humor and merriment. 
The picture of the game with the children 
which invoked the aid of the old ballads 
shows the skill of a born narrator. “ Penel- 
ope’s Progress’ is distinctly the best work 
which has come from the hand of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin; a story full of variety, vi- 
tality, and that wholesome cheer which novel- 
readers so rarely share in these days of pessi- 
mistic novels and sober concentration on 
moral and social problems. 


It is a far cry from Morgraunt Forest, or 
Edinburgh, to rural Missouri; but the jour- 
ney is easily made by opening Mr. James 
N. Baskett’s pastoral story, “ At You-All’s 
House,” ? well described in its sub-title as * A 
Missouri Nature Story.” One does not read 
many chapters of this tale before he becomes 
aware of certain crudities of style, but also 
of certain saving qualities of a kind which 
many much more finished novels lack. The 
story smells of the soil throughout; it is gen- 
uine, sincere, unaffected, and real. It has, 
therefore, the qualities which make the books 
that touch and teach and reveal. It is writ- 
ten from first-hand knowledge and observa- 
tion, and it is also written withefirst-hand 
affection. It shows intimate acquaintance 
with the subject, and the deepest interest in 
it. Itis the story of a country boy’s life and 
love; bald at times, as that life is, full of the 
details of the farmer’s vocation and the farm- 
er’s vicissitudes, with touches of back-country 
crudeness, but with a constant disclosure of 
back-country life and character. One feels 
in reading it that he is dealing with a real 
life, and with a life which has the interest of 
being near to mother earth and close to prim- 
itive forms and forces. Through the book 
there runs a delightful vein of natural obser- 
vation and sentiment; indeed, the story is a 
romance of nature quite as much as of life. 
No onecan read it w'thout being wiser in 
knowledge of how nature looks and what 
nature does in the Central West. This intro- 
duction of nature gives the story color, deli- 


' At You-All’s House. By J. N. Baskett. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.50. 


cacy, refinement, and variety. Mr. Baskett 
shows lack of experience; one questions at 
times the accuracy of his dialect; but he also 
shows those qualities which attract and hold 
readers—those qualities which, if developed, 
make a man a genuine writer. 


Books ot the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending May27. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. } 


THE DRAMA 


Nothing in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s P/ays, 
Pleasant and Unpleasant, is half as humor- 
ous as his two prefaces * Mainly about My- 
self.” An author who can laugh lightly at 
his own literary biography and do it without 
injuring his readers’ liking is a rarity. More- 
over, Mr. Shaw, despite his eccentric humor, 
Says many thought-inducing things about the 
drama generally and the “ New School” in 
particular. To quote phrases would be to 
misrepresent him, and we can only recom- 
mend all interested in dramatic art to give 
these prefaces a careful reading both for 
amusement and instruction. Mr. Shaw’s “ un- 
pleasant” plays are “ Widowers’ Houses,” 
“The Philanderer,” and “ Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,” and he so classes them “ because 
their dramatic power is used to force the 
spectator face to face with unpleasant facts.” 
His “ pleasant” plays—so called “ because 
they deal less with the crimes of society and 
more with its romantic follies”—are “ You 
Never Can Tell,” “ The Man at Arms,” and 
“Candida.” Most of the plays stand the hard 
test of reading better than one would expect. 
We cannot here discuss Mr. Shaw’s dramatic 
theories—an essay would be needed for that. 
One significant phrase we will quote: “ When 
a comedy of mine is performed, it is nothing 
to me that the spectators laugh—any fool can 
make an audience laugh. I want to see how 
many of them, laughing or grave, have tears 
in their eyes.” And again: “I do not see 
moral chaos and anarchy as the alternative to 
romantic convention; and | am not going to 
pretend that I do to please the less clear- 
sighted people who are convinced that the 
world is only held together by the force of 
unanimous, strenuous, eloquent, trumpet- 
tongued lying.” (H. S. Stone & Co., Chi- 
cago.) 
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NOVELS AND TALES 


The reader who perseveres and cuts the 
leaves that form the three hundred and sixty- 
five pages of A Champion of the Seventies, 
by Edith A. Barnett, will not be so impressed 
with the story as to forgive the publishers for 
following the generally useless English custom 
of burdening his wrist and paper-knife with 
work which ought to have been done by the 
binder’s machine. (Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago.) 

Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston’s latest 
story, Pearce Amerson’s Will, takes us into 
a field with which he has made his readers 
very familiar—that of what may be called 
middle-class life in central Georgia. Colonel 
Johnston has an intimate acquaintance with 
this life, and knows its peculiar ideals of 
honor, its social standards, its humor, and its 
quality. This story is homely in every sense 
of the word. It has no dramatic construc- 
tion; it cannot be said to have any grace of 
style; it is like the life which it describes— 
plain, straightforward, homespun. (Way & 
Williams, Chicago.) : 

Somebody has said that if the lovers in 
books and plays had common sense, there 
would be few plays and still fewer novels 
written. This certainly will be the decision 
of the readers of A Handful of Silver, by 
L. T. Meade. Had the heroine, Dorothy, had 
an ounce of common sense added to her 
many and vigorous virtues—which arouse 
dislike, so aggressive are they—the book 
would have been completed in nine chapters. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 

A story of life on a farm in Australia, in 
which the problem of woman’s sphere is knit 
and raveled and left in a tangle, has been 
written by Alien, under the title Wheat in 
the Ear. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
The majesty and greatness of love is the 
theme of the book. The characters are few 
but strongly drawn. A woman who has 
pushed love out of her life, and devoted it 
to the cause of woman, at death questions 
whether her life was well lived. A girl who 
is so self-centered that the world is her oppor- 
tunity to stand apart and command a place 
where those who love her may serve her, 
finds true life only in love. Thecharm of the 
book is in the perfect love of the farmer and 
his wife. Not even the coming of the long- 
waited-for child disturbs this perfect union. 

A Revolutionary Love Story is the title 
given to two short stories, ina single volume, 
by Ellen Olney Kirk, (Herbert S. Stone 
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& Co., Chicago.) The first story might quite 
as well be called a story of intrigue and 
falsehood, for they triumph while love is 
defeated. The finest thing in the book is a 
love-letter, the frank, sweet utterance of a 
pure girl’s heart. 

While the intending cadet, his parents and 
his friends, are specially interested in every- 
thing ouching the naval service just now; 
yet we are all interested also, and the best 
way for the laity to learn about its workings 
is to begin at the beginning—namely, at the 
Annapolis Academy. How can one better do 
so than by means of a story? Such a one— 
amateurishly told, it is true, is entitled 
Navy Blue, and is by Mr. Willis Boyd 
Allen. Its value lies in the abundance of 
information conveyed at first hand, so to 
speak, to the willing reader. One does not 
merely get a general idea of cadet life in 
these pages; one lives it. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York.) 

The Final War, by Mr. Louis Tracy (of 
which a new edition has just been issued), is 
a story of a supposed gigantic conflict occur- 
ring in 1898 and involving the European 
Powers and the United States. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) The author dedicates 
his book, not inappropriately, to “ Private 
Thomas Atkins ” The characters of the story 
are well-known monarchs, ministers, generals, 
and admirals, some with slight disguises, 
others with no disguises at all. The author 
displays a wide and accurate knowledge of 
armies and navies, and their probable move- 
ments unger given circumstances. 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

The Chapel Hymnal is interided as a com- 
panion volume to “ The Hymnal” prepared 
for the Presbyterian Church. It is printed 
and bound attractively, and we are glad to 
see that it contains many of the best modern 
English tunes. As we have said many times 
before, the Established Church of England, 
and its daughter, the American Episcopal 
Church, have had a wide and uplifting influ- 
ence upon congregational singing in this 
country. (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 

The second volume of the American edi- 
tion of the “Sacred Books of the East” 
contains Zhe Sacred Laws of the Aryas as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gau- 
tama, Vasishtha, and Bandhayana. Trans- 
lated by Georg Biihler. (The Christian 


Literature Company, New York.) The ex- 


treme antiquity of these laws seems to be now 
established. While at first they appear to 
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amount to little beyond a meaningless and 
tedious ritualism, closer examination and 
reflection discover their significance in ex- 
planation of the social system of India, as 
well as of its religious beliefs and observance. 
Any one who hopes to trace the path where- 
by primitive culture developed into the com- 
plex social state of India cannot dispense 
with a study of these ceremonial directions 
and legalaphorisms. There is another phase 
of the subject which is interesting to our 
day, and that is the curious effect a belief in 
verbal and literal inspiration will have upon 
the religious and social life of the people. 
In the history of the development of human 
thought periods of profound belief in literal 
inspiration of sacred writings have been 
followed by degeneracy in spiritual life, or 
by general skepticism, or by both. In Hin- 
dustan both have taken place. The legalis- 
tic interpretations of the Vedas were more 
deadening to the intellect than the mysticism 
of the Vedanta school. The general reader 
will need more help in understanding this 
volume than the introductions thereof furnish. 
For the introductions in this volume are 
altogether ioo technical. It is not enough to 
allude to the black Yagur veda and the school 
of Apastambiya. But in respect of the transla- 
tion, difficult as the task was, no fault need 
be mentioned. 

A series of essays entitled S/udies of the 
Soul, by Mr. J. Brierley, will make profitable 
reading to those who seek rather the soul’s 
“primary verdicts ” in the sphere of religion 
and not the « dogmatic assertions of external 
authority.” ‘lhese essays have one com- 
mendable quality: they are brief. Brevity 
gives their author a chance to range over a 
wide variety of aspects of his topic—nearly 
forty little papers find place between the 
covers of his book. It is, therefore, a 
volume which can be confidently recom- 
mended to the busy man seeking a few mo- 
ments each day to devote to the quiet of the 
contemplative life. (James Clarke & Co., 
London.) 

Professor W. J. Zuck has published an 
edition of Zhe Book of Job which has been 
happily planned, perhaps its most note- 
worthy feature being the supplementary 
readings practically put at the lower margin 
on each page. The analysis of the Book, 
the announcement of the dramatis persone, 
the introduction and notes, so graphically 
outline before us the immortal poem that we 
bring to the reading of the text a quickened 


spirit and a more appreciative understand- 
ing. (United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio.) 
BIOGRAPHY 

Mr. Henry Calderwood's biography of 
David Hume properly takes its place in the 
Famous Scots Series, in which a good deal 
of very interesting biographic work has 
already been done. Some of these biogra- 
phies have been so successful that one could 
wish they might be held before would-be 
biographers as an example of condensation 
and brevity without loss of interest. Hume, 
for various reasons, has not been one of the 
attractive Scotchmen. His influence has been 
great, but his personality has not been win- 
ning, while his position on religious questions 
has distinctly repelled a good many people— 
some through prejudice, others through igno- 
rance, and some also because of an intelligent 
rejection not only of the philosopher's point 
of view but of his temper. The wise man is 
quite as much concerned to understand ade- 
quately those from whom he differs as those 
with whom he agrees, and Professor Calder- 
wood, whose recent death did not interfere 
with the completion of this biography, has 
rendered a service to those who would like 
to revise or refresh their’ impressions of 
Hume. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York ) 


SCHOOL-BOOKS 


That companion of all school-boys studying 
Latin, « Allen and Greenough’s Cesar,” now 
appears in enlarged form. Professors Green- 
ough, D'’Ooge, and Daniell have re-edited 
the work, and the new Allen and Greenough’s 
Cesar’s Gallic War will take its place asa 
model of what such a book should be. The 
editors have endeavored to fix the history 
more permanently in memory by the accom- 
paniment of many capital maps and illustra- 
tions. Admirable and helpful foot-notes have 
been added to the text. In the first four 
books these refer backward to some previous 
use of the same work. Both the general 
notes and vocabulary have been notably en- 
riched. A good feature is the grouping of 
words containing the same elements without 
introducing the vague notion of roots. As 
regards the new spelling of old Gallic names 
the editors have been conservative. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) 

One of the positive evidences of the growth 
of educational ideas in this country is found 
in the books made for use in the school-room. 
The series of “School Readings” published 
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by Charles Scribner’s Sons is an example. 
The books are well made, printed in the type 
approved by experts, and have a beautifully 
designed cover. There is valuable educa- 
tional influence in using such books. Mary 
E. Burt has edited, with Mary B. Cable, 7ze 
Eugene Field Book, the latest published of 
these books, for which a charming introduction 
has been written by George W.Cable. This 
book contains what the editor believes are 
the poems by Eugene Field which have be- 
come favorites with children. She bases her 
selections on her own experiments in the 
school-room and on those of other teachers. 
The few letters in this book, written by 
Eugene Field to his children, are well placed. 
The sentiment in these letters, the emphasis 
laid on the highest things in life, the frank 
acknowledgment of poverty and the need of 
economy except for the essential things in 
life, will doubtless have a moral influence. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The proceedings of the eighth Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union for Arbitra 
tion have now been published. ‘This Confer- 
ence was held in Brussels in August of last 
year, under the presidency of M. Beernaert, 
formerly the Belgian Premier. To Americans 
the.e is no more interesting address in this 
Compte Rendu than that of the delegate 
from the United States, the Hon. S. J. Bar- 
rows. (Zech et Fils, Braine-le-Comte, Bel- 
gium.) 

Sefior Matias Romero has added to his valu- 
able «- Geographical and Statistical Notes ” on 
Mexico an appendix of nearly a hundred and 
fifty pages, and of such importance that 
the entire volume as now issued is entitled 
Coffee and [ndia-Rubber Culture in Mexico. 
The work will ucdoubtedly take its place as 
a standard authority. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

The volume of 7he Century Magazine for 
the six months from November, 1897, to 
April, 1898, is remarkably strong in fine 
single articles and short stories. To mention 
only a few out of many, every reader will 
recall with special pleasure Mr. O’Connor’s 
articles on Tennyson, Mrs. Cameron, and 
their friends, Mr. Riis’s * Heroes who Fought 
Fire,” Mr. Leonard Huxley’s “ 
Home Life,” the unsigned paper on “ A Penn- 
sylvania Colliery Village,’ Anna L. Bick- 
nell’s “French Wives and Mothers,” J. L. 
Long’s Japanese story “ Madame Butterfly,” 
the not unpleasantly “ horsey ” stories with the 


general title “« Gallops.” In serial stories and 
extended “features” perhaps the volume is 
not quite as notable as some of its prede- 
cessors, but in thoroughly readable quality 
and on the artistic side it is of a very high 
order, even compared with the standard set 
by this magazine itself. (The Century Maga- 
zine, New York.) 

Mr. James M. Alexander’s Princeton, Old 
and New, contains not only recollections of 
undergraduate life, as the book’s sub-title 
states, but also pleasantly told college history 
and tradition. It is charmingly illustrated, 
and will interest many besides Princeton 
graduates and undergraduates—all of whom 
will have it on their book-shelves as a matter 
of course. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

The History of /rederick the Great in the 
Centenary Edition of the Works of Thomas 
Carlyle has reached Volume VI.; and the two 
latest additions to the new edition of the Works 
of George Meredith are Sandra Belloni and 
Vittoria. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) | 


Books Received 


For the week ending June 3 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
liowells, William Dean. Stories of Ohio. 6) cts. 
DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO., NEW YORK 
Tales from McClure’s. War. 25 cts. 
EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
Bates, J. H. Christian Science and its Problems. 5) cts. 
Hamill, 5.5. Easy Lessons in Vocal Culture and Vocal 
Expression. 60 cts. 
Dana, James D. Revised Text-Book of Geology. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK 
Fernald, James C. The Spaniard i in History. 75 cts. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Wentworth, G. A. An Advanced Arithmetic. 
LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Ne ey H. The Gray House of the Quarries: 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON | 
Mahan, Captain A. T. The Interest of America in Sea 
Power, Present and Future. $2. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
The High History of the Holy ‘Graal. Translated by 
Sebastian Evans. Vol. I. ts. 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis 6f Assisi. Translated 
by T. W. Arnold. 50 cts 
Blass, Friedrich. Philology of the Gospels. $1.75. __ 
Marshall, Emma. The Young ag of (rin $1.25. 
Baskett James N. “At You-All’s House.” 
Sadler, Kev.M. F. The Gospel According to St Mark. 


1.50. 
Sadler, k Rev. 7 F. The Gospel According to St. Mat- 


TENNYSON NEELY, NEW Y¢ 
and Fall of the United States, "Bye Diplo- 


Walch. Caroline C. Doctor Sphinx. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
The Enc ik, Hedley of Sport. Edited by the Earl of 
ore Hedley Peek, and F.G. Aflalo. Parts XIV. 
and . $l each. 
1ALL, M AYNARD & CO., BOSTON 
W is W alt, Selections from the Prose and Poetry 
Edited by O. L. Triggs. $1.2 
Pe Charlotte P. In This Our W old. $1.25. 
FREDERICK A, STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Kennedy, Walker. Javan Ben Seir. 75 cts. 
Prentiss, Henry M. The Great Polar Current. $l. 
Robert Northward Over the “Great Ice. 
‘ols 0. 
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International Arbitration at Lake Mohonk 


From a Staff Correspondent 


These days of war might hardly be selected 
as most suitable for a wise and calm consid- 
eration of the subject of International Arbi- 
tration, but one of the most successful of the 
series of conventions at Lake Mohonk to con- 
sider this subject occurred last week. It was 
the fourth which has been held by the cour- 
tesy and at the invitation of Mr. Smiley at his 
beautiful summer hotel. The number in at- 
tendance was not as large as at some pre- 
vious meetings, but the enthusiasm was quite 
as fervent and the faith quite as strong as at 
any previous meeting, while the addresses 
were perhaps never of a higher order. Ex- 
Senator George F. Edmunds, whose noble 
presence «nd commanding ability had con- 
tributed so much to the success of past gath- 
erings, was not present; neither was Edward 
Everett Hale, nor General John Eaton, nor 
Mr. Glenn, of Baltimore; but their places 
were all filled and well filled by younger and 
perhaps less conspicuous but not less able 
and earnest men. 

Mr. Smiley understands well the proper 
limits of such discussion, and at the very first 
meeting made it clear that the Conference 
was not to be used by extremists for criticism 
of the Government in its present war. He 
also made it understood that the present con- 
Hict was not the subject under discussion. 
He is a man of peace, but not one who be- 
lieves in it at any price and under all circum- 
stances. The presiding officer at the meet- 
ings was Colonel George E. Waring, whose 
fine record in the last municipal administra- 
tion in New York secured for him a warm 
welcome at the beginning, and whose efficient 
service received grateful recognition at the 
end of the sessions. 

Dr. Trueblood, of Boston, introduced the 
discussions by showing that the present was 
eminently a desirable time for such a conven- 
tion, and by detailing, as only he knows how 
to do, the triumphs which have already been 
won in the cause of arbitration. The extent 
to which this principle has already been used 
in the settlement of international disputes, as 
Suggested in the platform, will be a surprise 
to those who are not informed on the subject. 
It is already demonstrated by history that 
arbitration is more than a dreamof enthusiasts. 

One of the addresses most highly appreci- 


ated was by President Seelye, of Smith Col- 
lege, who showed that, while peace is the 
normal condition both of nature and society, 
peace itself is often secured by terrible social 
and physical upheavals. 

The general subject was considered in 
groups of addresses. The first evening may 
almost be called the clergyman’s evening, as 
all the speakers, except Professor Seligman, 
of Columbia, were ministers of the Gospel. 

President Raymond, of Union College, 
made a good point when he said that the 
growth of the American Republic as a mili- 
tary and naval power would be balanced by 
the conscience of the American people, which 
would always favor arbitration. The senti- 
ment in favor of such methods of settling 
international difficulties is growing and will 
grow still faster. This thought was still fur- 
ther elaborated by Chancellor McCracken, of 
New York, who argued that, slowly but surely, 
as the result of many influences—social, in- 
dustrial, political, educational—a better under- 
Standing among nations is being promoted, 
His chief point was that the growth of world- 
powers is making war more and more improb- 
able, if not impossible. 

Professor Seligman showed that in politics 
the problem of the time is the socialization 
of the individual nations, as in society the 
problem is the socialization of individual per- 
sons, and that, as the result of such sociali- 
zation, war will gradually disappear. Drs. 
Faunce and Meredith dwelt with character- 
istic eloquence on the same great theme. 

The next session was almost entirely given 
to the lawyers and judges. Among many 
capital addresses, those by Judge Earle, of 
Herkimer, New York: Judge Gilbert, of Ma- 
lone, New York; and Mr. Walter T. Logan, 
of the New York Bar, were most suggestive. 

Judge Earle insisted that the cause of 
arbitration has already triumphed in the in- 
fluence and recognition which it has received 
among the nations. He affirmed his belief 
that among civilized nations in the future 
there will be no more war concerning any 
question which can be settled by arbitration. 
Arbitration by special tribunal is already 
assured. It remains now for the next step to 
be taken; viz., the creation of a permanent 


court which shall be free from the prejudice 
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and partisanship to which a-gpecial court is 
liable. He urged that this country should 
take the lead in inviting the nations toa 
sjnutual consideration of the feasibility of a 
permanent Court of Arbitration, whose ver- 
dicts would be enforced by the common sen- 
timent of the world. 

Judge Gilbert went even further than Judge 
Earle, and insisted that all questions of dis- 
pute could safely be left to the adjudication 
of such a tribunal when it had once been con- 
stituted. To the question, Whence the law 
to govern such a body would come? he re- 
plied, Out of the public sentiment of the 
world, which, as it is educated and truly 
voiced, will be recognized as the will of God. 

Nearly all the speakers were hearty and 
earnest in the expression of their belief that 
the unity and co-operation of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is the first step to be taken toward 
a world-wide movement in favor of peace. 

After so much had been said in favor of 
Anglo-Saxon unity it was natural that much 
interest should be felt in the address of Pro- 
fessor J. C. Bracq, of Vassar College, who, 
as a Frenchman, might be called the repre- 
sentative of the Latin races at the Conference. 
The special subject of the session was “ Arbi- 
tration with Great Britain,’ and Mr. Bracq, 
with fine courtesy, ignored whatever might 
have been irritating in other speakers, and 
made a noble plea, not only for Anglo-Saxon 
unity, but for a treaty of arbitration which 
should embrace the world. Other speakers, 
like Mr. Everett P. Wheeler and the Rev. Dr. 
MacArthur, of New York, spoke in the same 
vein. 

The discussion of the question, “ How may 
International Aroitration Best be Promoted ?” 
\was opened in three addresses, by Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., President Warfield, of Lafayette 
College, and the Rev. Dr. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. An open parliament fol- 
lowed, and nearly every speaker insisted that 
the vital point to be secured is such an edu- 
cation of public sentiment as will compel the 
politicians to grant the demands of the peo- 
ple. The politicians will believe in arbitra- 
tion as fast as the people do. Two fine 
addresses were delivered by women—by Mrs. 
Burgess, of New York, who spoke on the 
influence of the home as a power for pro- 
moting peace, and by Miss Sarah Smiley, 
who with charming grace spoke of the educa- 
tion of the individual so that he would be- 
lieve in peace as the only desirable and 
worthy ideal of individual or national life. 
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Three other addresses deserve mention, 
although it is difficult to select where the 
average was so high. Professor John B. 
Clarke, of Columbia University, with rare 
skill showed how surely the laboring men 
of the world are combining in the inter- 
ests of arbitration, not so much because of 
love of peace as because they have “a 
bigger war on hand ;” viz., their fight against 
capital. 

The Rev. George E. Horr, D.D., of Boston, 
editor of the “ Watchman,” showed that in 
three of the last great wars the issues have 


really been settled by arbitration after the . 


fighting had ceased ; namely, in the Crimean 
war, the war between China and Japan, and 
that between Turkey and Greece. In all 
these instances, after the fighting was finished 
the Powers distributed the results of the con- 
flict to please themselves. 

Much interest attended the addresses of 
the Hon. William L. Scruggs, of Georgia, 
because of his admirably clear statements of 
the exact status of the Venezuela difficulty. 
It is now in the hands of the Board of Arbi- 
tration, and will be finally settled in about 
one year from now. Mr. Scruggs has been 
employed in preparing the case for Venezuela 
for presentation to the arbitrators. 

Finally, it should be said that this was not 
a convention of dreamers and cranks, but of 
jurists, lawyers, editors, business men, as 
well as educators and ministers. Its delib- 
erations were marked by dispassionateness, 
thoroughness, and great ability. It was 
clearly recognized in many addresses, and, 
perhaps, best stated by Major Bright, that 
there are times when, as the world is, war is 
the only instrument which can be used to 
serve humanity; but it was also constantly 
insisted that peace alone is normal, and that 
the unity of the world is the end toward 
which events are swiftly tending. 

The conclusions of the Convention are 
found in the following platform : 


In a spirit of loyalty and devotion to our coun- 
try, and in the conviction that the duty of good 
citizens requires them to devote their best 


“energies to the service of that country, the 


Conference urges upon the Government of the 
United States that whatever is possible may be 
done to mitigate the sufferings of war, and to 
render their future occurrence improbable. 

We rejoice at the progress which the cause of 
arbitration has made during the past year. In 
the following cases, several of which have been 
for the first time submitted during the year, con- 
troversies between nations have been under con- 
sideration by tribunals of international arbitra- 
tion, viz.: 
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(1) Great Britain and the United States, in 
the case of the Behring Sea damages claims. 

(2) Great Britain and Venezuela, over the 
celebrated question of boundary. 

(3) Great Britain and France, over various 
questions of boundary in western Africa. 

(4) Great Britain and Portugal, over the Del- 
agoa Railway dispute. 

(5) Great Britain and Portugal, over the 
Maniea frontier. 

(6) Great Britain and Belgium, over the ex- 
pulsion of an English citizen, Mr. Ben. Tillett, 
from Antwerp. 

(7) Great Britain and the United States of 
Colombia, over the matter of a railway built by 
British citizens in the territory of the latter. 

(8) Great Britain and the United States, over 
the Alaska boundary. 

(9) Great Britain and Germany, over the claims 
of the Denhardt Brothers in southeast Africa. 

(10) France and Brazil, over the French Gui- 
ana-Brazil boundary dispute. 

(11) France and Germany, over a question of 
boundary in the Hinterland of Toga, in West 
Africa. 

(12) Chili and Peru, over a boundary dispute. 

(13) Hayti and San Domingo, over a question 
of boundary. 

(14) The United States and Canada have just 


agreed to submit to a commission all questions 
in difference between them. 

Experience of the sufferings that war must 
cause, not only to those engaged in actual hos- 
tilities, but to their friends at home, and of the 
injuries caused by war to many of the great 
interests of life, emphasizes the importance of 
the negotiation of treaties between nations by 
means of which wars between them shall be 
averted; so that all matters of difference which 
can be made the subject of adjustment by tribu- 
nals of arbitration may be adjusted in that way. 

The Conference renews its recommendation 
that an International Court be established, to be 
always open for the settlement of differences 
between nations. To this end it urges that a 
treaty be made with Great Britain, providing for 
the establishment of such a Court, for the settle- 
ment primarily of differences between that country 
and the United States, but to which Court any 
nations desiring so to do may resort. And it 
urges that, when the proper time shall come, the 
Government of the United States should ask for 
a conference with other nations of the civilized 
world, for the purpose of considering the estab- 
lishment of an International Court, and an agree- 
ment upon certain rules by which it should be 


governed. 
A. H. B. 


The Religious World 


James Bryce on Missions 

There are few more eminent men in public 
life than the Rev. James Bryce, M.P., the 
author of the great work on “ The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.” He is quite as well 
known in this country as in Great Britain. 
Mr. Bryce was born in 1838, and is conse- 
quently sixty years of age. He is an earnest 
Christian man, and takes a deep interest in 
the problem of the world’s evangelization. 
Recently he delivered an address before the 
Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Soc‘ety in 
Queen’s Hall, London. The account of his 
address which we have read says that he 
spoke very quietly, but no one could doubt 
his earnest sympathy with the cause of mis- 
sions. He began by recalling his early days 
in Scotland, when, as a boy, he was taken to 
missionary meetings. A condensed report 
of what he said is as follows: 


“I cannot help thinking of the changes that 
have taken place since then. At that time the 
various Presbyterian bodies were not united even 
in England, and there was little talk in Scotland 
about the union of the different Presbyterian 
bodies. India was still under the East India 
Company, Africa was only just being opened up, 
and the work of Dr. Livingstone had not yet 
begun.” The Chairman went on to give some 
account from his own experience as a traveler 
of the gradual advance of civilization in distant 


lands. New boundaries, he said, were being 
created everywhere. The influence of the old 
religions was vanishing, and if Christian mission- 
aries did not step in, these vast populations 
would get into the dangerous habit of living 
without a religion at all. Mr. Bryce spoke of 
the temptations that assailed European traders, 
and said that they could only be delivered from 
these either by great tenderness of heart and a 
powerful imagination, or by the influence and 
practice of Christianity. Only by these and by 
the grace of God can the temptations be resisted. 
“You have heard,” continued Mr. Bryce, “ of 
the ancient hero who had a wonderful spear. the 
butt end of which could cure the wounds that 
the point had made. The point of the spear of 
civilization makes deep wounds, but Christianity 
is the butt end which must heal them. We have 
extinguished the ancient lights by which these 
vast populations were dimly guided; we are 
bound to give them new and better lights in 
return.” 


A Great Anniversary 


One of the most influential societies of 
Great Britain is the Religious Tract Society, 
which has just celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary. At the meetings held in the 
Mansion House in London, the chair was 
occupied by the Lord Mayor, and addresses 
were delivered by the Archbishop of Canter- 
Bury, the Very Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 
the Lord Bishop of London, Mr. Albert 
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Spicer, M.P., the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D.., 
the Hon. James Bryce, C. A. Berry, D.D., 
and the Revs. Hugh Price Hughes and 
Thomas Spurgeon. There is evidently one 
place in which members of the different com- 
munions meet on a common platform ahd co- 
operate in a common work. Dr. Boyd, if we 
remember correctly, is a member of the Es- 
tablished Kirk of Scotland, Mr. Albert Spicer 
is a Congregationalist, Dr. Dykes and Mr. 
Bryce are Presbyterians, Hugh Price Hughes 
is a Wesleyan, and Thomas Spurgeon is the 
successor of his illustrious father as pastor 
of the Metropolitan Temple in London. It 
is proposed to commemorate this centennial 
by the raising of a fund to be divided be- 
tween two objects—a Building Fund and a 
Missionary Fund. The missionary fund is 
especially imperative, because the funds 
hitherto available for the use of the commit- 
tee have decreased so that it has been com- 
pelled to curtail its work. The curtailment 
has been at the very time when the demands 
for new work have been greater than ever. 


The Atlanta Conference 
The third Atlanta Conference for the study 
of the negro problems was held at Atlanta 
University, May 24 and 25, during Com- 
mencement week. The object of these Con- 
ferences is not merely to bring graduates and 


friends in contact, but to unite as many- 


competent persons as possible for careful 
investigation of different phases of the negro 
question. The first Conference, held in 1896, 
was a discussion of negro mortality ; the Con- 
ference of 1897 had laid before it the results 
of a very thorough investigation of the social 
and physical condition of negroes in various 
large cities ; this year the Conference studied 
the results of an inquiry into the efforts put 
forth by negroes for their own social better- 
ment in nine Southern cities. Very interest- 
ing statistics were gathered on the charitable 
relief and reformatory work of churches, 
societies, and institutions. As in previous 
years, a detailed report of the results of the 
investigation will be published. The first 
session of the Conference this year covered 
the general phases of the efforts for better- 
ment; the second session was a_ general 
mothers’ meeting, devoted to questions of 
home life; the final session was devoted to 
special reports of work in various cities. 
The Conference finally adopted resolutions 
urging churches to extend their charitable 
work, recommending secret societies to em- 


phasize their relief and charitable features, 
warning the people against irresponsible in- 
surance schemes, and insisting on the neces- 
sity for hospitals, asylums, and reformatories, 
and some of the simpler forms of business 
co-operation. 


The Rev. George A. Howard, D.D. 

In the death of the Rev. George A. How- 
ard, D.D., at Catskill, N. Y., the Presbyterian 
Church has lost an honored pastor, and Cats- 
kill perhaps its most prominent citizen. Dr. 
Howard was a brother of the late Deacon 
John T. Howard, of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn. He began his ministry in Catskill in 


*1850. In 1890, after forty years of labor, 


he retired from active service, and was made 
pastor emeritus. He was the pride and joy 
of the whole community. The local paper 
says of him: “ No man among us held the 
same position—one of such perfect esteem, 
respect, and fond pride.’ Though he was 
often called elsewhere, he chose to remain in 
the parish in which he was ordained until he 
had completed his ministry. The relation 
between him and his ‘people seems to have 
been well-nigh ideal. He was an occasional 
contributor to The Christian Union and 
The Outlook. He received his degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Hamilton College 
in 1871. As a man, a citizen, and a pastor 
he will long be remembered and tenderly 
loved. 
Notes 

Park Street Church,in Boston, has invited the 
Rev. John L. Withrow, D.D., to return to its 
pastorate. Dr. Withrow has a very large church 
in Chicago. There is no public intimation of 
which we know as to whether the call will be 
favorably considered. 

The American Tract Society is undertaking an 
excellent work in the way of sending good litera- 
ture to the army and navy. It co-operates with 
chaplains ‘and with the representatives of the 
Y.M.C. A. The appeal of the Society for help 
ought to elicit a cordial response from all patriots 
as well as all Christians. Donations may be 
sent to Louis Tag, Assistant Treasurer, 10 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

A very beautiful as well as heroic, although 
comparatively unknown, charity is being carried 
on on the East Side, in New York, by a few noble 
women among those who are suffering with cancer. 
The most prominent among these workers is Mrs. 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. These women are 
giving their services, but need help to meet the 
other necessary expenses. The story of this ser- 
vice is of heroism as consecrated and sublime as 
anything in the military annals of our Republic. 
They ought to be generously supported. Mr. 
Theodore B. Starr, 206 Fifth Avenue, will receive 
contributions for this cause. 
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Correspondence 


I.—P rotests 


“ Altogether Misleading ”’ 


In the introduction to the reprint of the Kev. 
KE. E. Hale’s “ Man Without a Country,” in your 
May 14 issuc, I see he quotes ex-l’resident Harri- 
son, and, alluding to the war with Spain, adopts 
the latter’s simile, comparing the intervention of 
this country to interference with a man beating 
his wife orchild. Hesays: “ You donot wait to 


send a police officer, but you take him by force ef 


arms, and compel him to behave himself.” 

Few similes are faithful parallels, and this, 
which has been much reported, seems altogether 
misleading. Evenin the case Mr. Hale instances, 
the proposed action would prove of doubtful 
efficacy, the comment upon it of an old police 
captain being: “ Three times out of four you 
would make things worse, and bring the whole 
family down on yor.” But, supposing the medi- 
ator to be sure of himself and the circumstances, 
and of the need of quick action, can this situation 
be justly compared with a civil war of years’ 
standing, where each party is beating the other 
alternately, and the moral bearings of which are, 
to say the least, obscure ? 

Again, suppose you interpose “ by force,” as- 
suming the office of a righteous arbiter, and, hav- 


ing at your back a household more hot-headed - 


than yourself, you find yourself powerless to pre- 
vent them from ruining your quarrelsome neigh- 
bors, seizing their property, and administering it 
for the benefit of your own family? I must say 
that I am forced to the conclusion that our rev- 
erend friend’s parable does injustice, not only to 
his liberal Christianity, but to his devoted life of 
good will. 
W. [leENRY WINSLOW. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Not a Unit 


You say that the country is practically a unit 
in support of the war. In this community it is 
so uncommon to meet a sober, thoughtful per- 
son whose moral sense is not against it, that it 
creates a feeling of surprise to hear a contrary 
opinion expressed. Of course their feeling of 
patriotism prevents these people from expressing 
theie condemnation publicly, but they feel that 
it is the first duty of a religious journal to state 
the truth. J. N. 

Boston, Mass. 


** Look Lame” 


After you had so abiy championed reason and 
arbitration as a means of settling difficulties, and 
had done much, as [ think, to turn many preach 
ers, and the best forces generally in the country, 
in the right direction, your present attitude is a 
sore disappointment. I fear you will move the 
shadow back on the dial rather than forward. 
Your pleas for the war look lame, and may pos- 
sibly be queer-looking history before a quarter 
of a century. [t sweetens the bitter pill for 
many, no doubt, to call it a “ war for humanity,” 
but so far as the main tide runs hereaway, it is 
a war for revenge. Revenge is the war-cry. It 


About the War 


is heard in the “ patriotic ” songs of the school- 
children. 
JoserpH Moore. 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


A Few Questions 


Without overlooking the practical phases of 
the conflict now waging between this country 
and Spain, the editorials, “To the Front,” 
“The First Battle,” ‘The Church in the War,” 
have induced some serious thoughts; and as one 
of those whose “ first duty”’ has been outlined, 
I am impelled to ask a few questions: Are we 
to invoke “the God of Aattles” at the end of 
nineteen centuries after the coming of Him 
whose advent was heralded by the heavenly 
anthem of “Glory to God in the highest, peace 
and good will on earth toward men,” and who, 
under the severest test, plainly declared that His 
kingdom was not to be maintained by the 
sword? I can perfectly appreciate the position 
of every one who feels the provocation of all 
that has led up to this sad conflict, but as minis- 
ters of that Gospel which is pre-eminently one 
of peace, | am constrained to ask how we can 
justify ourselves in thus urging “to the front” 
our fellow-believers, when it is known by all who 
are familiar with the early Christian Church that 
for three centuries after the beginning of our 
era the followers of Jesus declined military 
service because they believed it to be alike con- 
trary to His teaching and spirit?’ Many may 
consider this war “a crusade of brotherhood,” 
but that does not make it less at variance with 
the genius of true civilization—whether we look 
at it from a historical, scientific, educational, 
or economical standpoint. Dueling is not 
tolerated by any enlightened Christian com- 
munity, and yet we are asked to believe that it 
is “universal humanity, liberty, and justice” 
whch supports this far more monstrous and 
*execrable relic of barbarism.” 

Such a victory as was achieved at Manila 
doubtless is inspiring from a xava/ standpoint, 
and we are not destitute of appreciation of the 
bravery and ability displayed, but cannot fo bear 
asking ourselves what Christ thinks about such 
a performance. Surely it is not much to be 
“proud of” in the light of his Sermon on the 
Mount. Does not “the right to be proud” 
more properly attach to a nobler, because larger, 
patriotism than that which feels a glow of satis- 
faction in avenging in such manner the destruc- 
tion of the Maine? 

JOSEPH ELKINTON. 

Philadelphia, Fifth Month, [8th, 1898. 


For Politics and Plunder 


For several years The Outlook has been a 
source of comfort and a help to me. Now it is 


™ They [the Romans] saw, too, what Constantine 
was the first to make use of, that Christianity acted in 
such a way upon the physical frame that Christian 
soldiers were braver and stronger than their fellows, and, 
man for man and battalion for battalion, were more 
than a match for the pagans.”—Encyc. Britannica, art. 
Christianity.— HE EpiTors. 
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otherwise. You believe this war in which we 
are engaged is in the cause of righteousness and 
humanity. I believe it was begun and is being 
prosecuted in the cause of politics and plunder, 
and in deadly hostility to the teachings of Christ— 
and, allow me to say, by no means in harmony 
with teachings I have heard from you in your 
pulpit—and a hastening step toward our National 
destruction. The appeal to the Old Testament 
in the last Outlook in justification of its defense 
of the war is to my mind consistent, for I find its 
counterpart in the war against the Midianites 
recorded in Numbers xxxi. 
T. S. MIrcHELL. 
Providence, R. I. 


‘““War is Never Necessary ”’ 


You quote the chief Apostle in his carefully 
qualified counsel thus: “If it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.” You add, “This clearly implies that 
sometimes it 7s not possible.” 

Do you sufficiently consider modified condi- 
tions? Is it not now possible to live at peace, 
while under pagan environment it was not? It 
would be, I think, more accurate to say “that 
sometimes it was not possible.” Difficult it is 
now, but, for many, possible, as evidenced by 
their lives, and protests. You say, “ No nation 
should engage in war unless it is necessary.” My 
creed says, War between civilized peoples is 
never necessary. 

WILLIAM RILEy Boyb. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


I{.—Indorsements 
A Step Toward Peace 


Iam extremely gratified at the position you 
have taken as regards the war with Spain. You 
have expressed the inwardness of the matter as 
I understand it. The time is opportune for the 
inculcation of broader views regarding interna- 
tional responsibility. The idea needs to be dis- 
pelled that anything outside of our National 
limits is “ none of our business,” except, perhaps, 
where “our interests are involved.”” The advo- 
cates of peace who regard this war as a backset 
to their cause, and comfort themselves with the 
thought that, after all, it can only be temporary, 
would do better to consider that this is a step 
exactly in the direction of universal peace. Out- 
wardly, this war is a quarrel between two nations ; 
essentially, it is the exercise of a function of 
guvernment on the part of the United States. 
This is the act of one nation; but many genera- 
tions cannot pass before an international policy 
will exist by compact. And it will not be pira 
and the slave trade alone that will be soothed. 
but the oppression of a colony or any subject 
people will be ranked under the same category. 

E. S. STEELE. 

1522 O Street, Washington, D.C. 


A Fair Illustration 


Your reply to the correspondents who ques- 
tioned the ethical basis of this war was of special 
interest to me, for I had but just before been 
asked to answer a similar line of argument-in a 
private letter. I should be very glad to know if 
The Outlook would uphold the illustration which 
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I adduced to enforce my belief in the righteous- 
ness of our cause. One question put was, Why, 
in our present state of enlightenment, is it not as 
disgraceful for a nation to declare war as for an 
individual to use his fists to settle a dispute? I 
replied that while as yet no high court existed 
among the nations competent to adjudicate on 
international differences, this very war might 
serve to hasten the coming of such a desirable 
end; that meanwhile we might compare the state 
of society between nations to that between in- 
dividuals, not in long-settled, law-abiding com- 
munities, but rather in the Western mining dis- 
tricts where no authority but that of the Vigilance. 
Committee existed, or could make itself respected. 
Although some of the proceedings of those com- 
mittees would stand the test of no code of laws 
whatever, we are nevertheless told that they were 
an absolute necessity, without which the march 
of civilization would have been long retarded. 
May we not justly say, then, that the United 
States has in the cause of civilization righteously 
assumed the duties of a Vigilance Committee in 
its dealings with Spain ? A. B. J. 


The Voice of Leaders 


One of your correspondents says that “the 
difficulty in accepting The Outlook’s view of this 
war is that so few hold it.” But not all the peo- 
ple of a nation can be expected to rise to the 
highest and broadest understanding of a richt- 
eous national impulse or of an inevitable national 
situation. A few prophets and moralists will see 
and voice the spiritual heart of the movement ; 
a few men-devils will clamor the sentiment of the 
hell that lies opposite to that heaven; and the 
multitude will sway between these two extremes. 
Then how ill can we spare those who see from 
the top of the mountain—the few who may lead 
allthe rest! In these anxious, crucial days I have 
rejoiced from the bottom of my heart when one 
after another of three periodicals which stand to 
me for the best morality and spirituality I know 
—The Outlook, the “ New-Church Messenger,” 
and the “ New Earth ”—have come out recog- 
nizing this war as inevitable and righteous. lf 
the leaders of this grade of thought and life had 
failed us, then indeed would our country have 
been torn by revengeful passions and consumed 
by unholy greeds. 

ALICE THACHER Post. 

Chicago, Il. 


Beneath the Surfac: 


Permit me to express my satisfaction with the 
attitude of The Outlook toward the present war, 
and my high appreciation of the definiteness and 
discrimination with which its editorial utterances 
have set forth the moral elements of the situa- 
tion. It is a helpful thing to have one’s own 
views given adequate expression some one 
whose position and knowledge of Z. facts en- 
able him to speak clearly and positively; and 
this service The Outlook is certainly rendering 
to many readers. 

It was somewhat surprising to find intelligent 
observers expressing themselves as did several 
correspondents in your issue of May 21—surpris- 
ing, not that men’s judgments should differ, but 
that such men should fail to see beneath the 
thin surface of “ yellow ” journalism and political 
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jingoism the real forces in the Nation that have 
moved the Government to action. Sensational- 
ists and small politicians there are and always 
have been, but the great body of the American 
people are not jingoes. They have sound com- 
mon sense, and do not act without good reason. 
They also love justice, and are willing to make 
sacrifices to secure it for the oppressed. A com- 
bination of good sense and true sentiment is 
one of their characteristics. And it is the people 
that have demanded the war. They upheld the 
President in his conservative policy as long as 
there was any room for diplomacy ; and if Cuba 
could have been liberated by that means, they 
would have set the seal of popular approval on the 
result, and the war feeling would have subsided in 
a natural way. Some critics speak as if it were 
merely a quarrel between the United States and 
Spain, a controversy that might be settled and 
ought to be settled by arbitration. Not so; this 
country has no quarrel with Spain as Spain, but 
with Spain as the oppressor of the Cubans. The 
obligation in the case lay with Spain—namely, 
to cease her tyranny. As she would not do that, 
what other course was thereleft? Spain haughtily 
refused even to consider terms with the insurgents 
until the attitude of this country forced her to do 
so. By that time it was too late, for the insur- 
gents, as a result of bitter experience, preferred 
death in the field rather than Spanish promises. 
In connection with these remarks, it may not 
be out of place to relate an incident that took 
place in this city May 24. On that day a body 
of the Illinois Naval Militia, numbering over two 
hundred, left for Key West to enter active ser- 
vice in the navy. One of the first lieutenants 
was a professor, and three men in the ranks were 
students in the University of Chicago. In honor 
of the event a half-holiday was announced, and 
several hundred men from the U niversity, includ- 
ing nearly fifty members of the faculty, marched 
as an escort to the departing batallion from their 
armory to the railway station. These, it should 
be added, are not the only contribution of the 
University to the cause. A number of her students 
are already in camp at Chickamauga or other 
places. This is in keeping with the words of 
President Harper at the spring convocation, 
April 1, when, at the clase of a public address, 
he said: “If, in the name of righteousness and 
truth, the sword must be drawn, we shall stand 
together without party or faction and perform 
the duty which, as we must believe, an all-wise 
God has assigned us.”’ F. J. G. 
Chicago University. 


I1I.—Suggestions 


The Philippines 


Permit me to express approval of your article 
of May 14 on “ The Philippine Problem,” and to 
urge you and your readers who can exert influ- 
ence in creating and shaping public opinion to 
keep in the front the “ alternative” you name in 
the latter part of that article as to what we shall 
do with these islands. 

As you suggest, we certainly should not restore 
them to Spain, even could she pay us a money 
indemnity for the cost of the war. For centuries 
she has shown herself utterly unfit and unable to 
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govern colonies. Because of her barbarous mis- 
rule, we have advertised to the world that we are 
at war with her to-day. 

We certainly should not think of annexing 
them, nor of attempting the experiment of colo- 
nial life, though to the avaricious politician, hungry 
for spoils and te exercise of governing power, 
the charm is already too great for resistance, and 
we begin to hear what our duéres towards these 
islands are. 

The monarchies of Europe are less friendly 
towards us to-day than they would be did they 
not know our politicians so well, and thus by right 
distrust them and us in proclaiming this a war sole- 
ly for humanity. They think annexation and terri- 
torial aggrandizement are behind it all, and in due 
time the tricky, trading Yankee Nation will own 
and hold and possess all that it has conquered 
These nations believe we are playing marbles for 
keeps ; and nothing would so disgrace and belittle 
us in the eyes of the world as to prove them true 
prophets and judges. But, aside from the opinions 
and judgments of other nations, it would be 
criminal folly towards ourselves to annex any 
Spanish colony, and it would also be an impor- 
tant source of weakness and of danger to hold 
them as colonial possessions, governed from 
Washington. 

Our strength to-day as a nation is largely in 
our compact solidarity. We have not even the 
Sandwich Islands to weaken us by requiring any 
protection from army or navy, or to threaten us 
with revolution. There is not an island on the 
planet that we ought to covet or own which is 
not already ours. Coaling stations and harbors 
we can get by lease or otherwise, and if their 
purchase-price is annexation or a colony, that 
should forever be prohibitory. There is not ene 
worth such cost! 

As you suggest, events are compelling us to 
face and think about new and untried conditions, 
and I hold it the duty of citizens who love their 
country, and desire her future henor and welfare 
and strength, to express themselves in private 
conversation, through the press, and by public 
utterance. In this way public opinion is formed 
and directed, and National action is secured. 

Let us forever discountenance and protest 
against annexation or United States colonies 
beyond the seas. Hold the Philippines as a par- 
tial indemnity for the burden of this war; then, 
by some arrangement, turn them over to Great 
Britain. Her colonial management is the best 
the world has yet seen; and, by abstaining from 
territorial acquisition as a result of the war, we 
shall keep our faith with the world, preserve our 
honor bright and untarnished, and maintain our 
National strength, which is to-day colossal, be- 
cause not scattered, but compact, solid, unassail- 
able. Moses LYMAN. 

Lakeville, Conn. 


From the South 


We hope that “the war for Cuba” will take 
the place of “ the late war” in the speech-capital 
of our Northern men. As a rule with precious 
few exceptions, in every book, every speech, 
we read from Northmen there are references to 
the “late war.” Down South we are trying to 
forget this fight between the children, but our 
Northern brothers and sisters won’t let us. The 
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big brothers as well as the little lads keep on 
refreshing our memories. 
ROBERT COBURN MCRoy. 
Columbia, 5. C. 


From the Sanitary Point of View 


There is one phase of the Spanish iniquity in 
Cuba which is rarely touched upon, and to which 
I beg leave to call your attention for a moment. 
Nine years ago, visiting Florida, with a few other 
sanitarians, at the request of her State Legisla- 
ture, I ran over to Havana in order to study the 
health conditions of that fair but insufferably 
filthy city. So deeply impressed was I by the 
truth that, So long asthe Spaniard ruled in Cuba, 
Havana would continue to be a plague-spot, 
that, at the meeting of the American Public 
Health Association in your city of Brooklyn the 
following autumn, I maintained the thesis that 
“the sanitary interests of the United States de- 
mand the annexation of Cuba.” No so-called 
civilized government has a nmght to maintain a 
pestiferous nuisance at her neighbor’s doors. 
Our Government will be false to its duty and its 
traditions if it{does not abate this nuisance effect- 
ively and permanently, in both regards. In 
this connection I call to your notice the follow- 
ing resolution’ unanimously adopted by the 
Associated Health Authorities and Sanitarians 
of Pennsylvania, at the annual meeting held last 
week at the city of Lancaster. 

. BENJAMIN LEE. 
State Board of Health, Philadelphia. 


Our Future Duty ” 


We have suddenly become a great world power. 
Until Ged lets us cleanly out, we have got to do 
for the world every next thing. It is a situation 
none of us would have created. But we are in it, 
and must bear ourselves as the duty of each com- 
ing hour may require. The view of our own 
world-relations by which we have hitherto been 
governed while we were being built and purged 
and strengthened may have to be modified by 
that irresistible drift of events by which nations 
as well as men have found their work cut out for 
them through all history. No man can desire 
conquest for its own sake, or seek to assume 
burdens which he must handle at a distance and 
by an administrative machinery which for its best 
efficiency to such ends will require a new sense 
and a new exercise of political duty in its every 
aspect, on the part of all men; but there may be 
a selfish side to our isolation; and we may be 
called to outside work both for the help of the 


1 Whereas, In consequence of the entire neglect of 
Spanish authorities on the island of Cuba to inaugurate 
and enforce such sanitary laws and regulations as exist 
in civilized countries, the diseases of smallpox, yellow 
fever, typhus fever, and ~ ines constantly prevail un- 
checked in that island; an 

Whereas, In consequence of the proximity of Cuba to 
the United States, and the intimate commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries, the conditions referred to 
constitute a constant menace to the public health of this 
country involving the most painful anxiety, considerable 
pocunsery loss, and in repeated instances serious loss of 

fe; therefore, be it 

esolved, That no settlement of the 
between the United States and Spain will be satisfac- 
tory to the sanitarians of this country which does not 
insure to the United States the absolute control of the 
sanitary conditions of the island of Cuba. 

* Reprinted from an open letter. 
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world and that our own civic virtues may be 
strengthened and our vices weeded out in the 
presence of high exigencies. Two things are 
sure in the divine economy : power, faculty, and 
equipment are given for use for others, and not 
for self-enjoyment or glorification ; and, we shall 
learn our duty, not from preconceived opinions, 
nor even from the duties of former days, but from 
those new daily conditions of life into which it 
pleases God to be calling us. It seems to me 
that just for the moment, while we are doing as 
we unavoidably must, our whole intellectual and 
moral attitude should be that of men watching in 
the possible and even probable presence of a new 
duty to humanity, calling for new efforts in plane 
and in kind. We are perhaps being called to 
become the missionaries of that of. which hitherto 
we have been content to be a glorious and per- 
haps a self-glorifying example. And the first 
requisite to clear vision is the setting aside of 
preconception while we look, not altogether at 
where we were, but where we are going; and not 
for the way of avoidance, but for the way of ac- 
complishment. For myself, reluctant as has been 
my mind hitherto, I cannot dismiss the sense of 
a great and new thing for the world and for our- 
selves in what will be a permanent change of 
relations if this sense be not at fault. We are, 
certainly for the moment, called to the pure ex- 
crcise of the very highest power. For how long? 
Until we have done or shirked our true task ; 
used our talent or buried it. 
Jacos L. GREENE. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ ts seldom possible 
toanswer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late tn coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


What are we to understand by Jesus’s answer 
to the rich young ruler? Jesus answered his ques- 
tion by referring him to the law, as a Jew would 
have done. Did Jesus mean to teach the young 
man that he could “do” something whereby he 
would “ have eternal life””? That was the Jewish 
idea of salvation. But one thing that Jesus told 
him required a spiritual condition of the soul: 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The 
kingdom of God is in thiscommand. Seemingly 
Jesus did not doubt the truth of the young man’s 
answer. If he loved his neighbor as himself, 
he had fulfilled the law. He might “ give all his 
goods to feed the poor,” without love. Are we 
to understand that poverty is a condition of sal- 
vation? Many people believe that this young 
man, whom “ Jesus looked on and loved him,” 
was lost. Can you throw light on this story ? 


The story is told with variations in Mat- 
thew xix., Mark x., and Luke xviii. Sermon- 
izers have often made it yield more than it 
contains. The Christian as well as the Jew- 
ish idea of salvation is that one must do 
something for it. We cannot think that a 
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pious Jew faithfully keeping the command- 
ments would fail of eternal life and the king- 
dom of God. But the /u//ness of the divine 
inheritance requires fullness of devotion to 
the highest ideal. This Jesus set before him 
as the one thing lacking to a fer/ect salva- 
tion. Had he made the great renunciation, 
he might have become an apostle with an 
apostles blessedness. Observe this also: 
what Jesus said, he said to that man, not to 
all men. Observe, too, that it was shortly 
before Jesus’s death, when it was * easier tor 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle” 
than for a rich man to forsake all for a losing 
cause. Shortly after, we find well-to-do peo- 
ple devoting their property in the new enthu- 
siasm of Pentecost (Acts iv., 34). Perhaps 
this man also was one of them. 


1. In the series called “The International 
Theological Library” when will “The Latin 
Church,” by Archibald Robertson, and the 
“Theological Encyclopedia,” by Charles A. 
Briggs, be published? Will this “‘ Theological 
Encyclopedia” serve the same purpose as a 
. book of reference (on a smaller scale) that the 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia does for clergy- 
men and students? 2. Would you advise one 
who expects to makea close study of Tennyson's 
greater poems to get Henry van Dyke’s or Stop- 
ford Brooke's book on Tennyson? 3. In what 
number of The Outlook shall I find Dr. George 
A. Gordon’s essay on the New Puritanism alluded 
to on page 779 of The Outlook for March 26, 
1898? 4. In what sense is the Church Christ’s 
body? 5. At what precise point in the marriage 
service of the Protestant Episcopal Church do 
the contracting parties become husband and 
wife in the eyes of the law, both common and 
equity? In the eyes of the P. FE. Church? 

P. 

|. We cannot tell. The latter is not suff- 
ciently advanced for a positive reply. 2. 
There is little to choose between them. For 
a more objective study, take Morton Luce’s 
“ Handbook to the Works of Alfred Tenny- 
son.’ 3. December4, 1897. 4. In the ideal 
sense it is his body, because animated by his 
spirit to do the works that he did. 5, Legal- 
ly, after the formulary of contract has been 
recited by each. If the proceedings were 
then cut short by accident, it would be a 
valid marriage. The remainder of the cere- 
mony is declaratory of what has been done. 


This the marriage service itself states. 


Will you kindly give a list of the letters of 
St. Paul in the order in which they were written | ? 


The following table shows the order and 
probable dates of Paul’s Epistles; it is taken 
from Bishop Lightfoot's “ Biblical Essays.” 
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There is some doubt as to the dates, which 
Harnack would make earlier by four or five 
years. Sabatier puts the Epistle to the 
Galatians before those to the Corinthians. 
Lightfoot’s opinion appears to us, however, 
the more probable of the two. There is also 
some uncertainty whether Paul wrote the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus—at least 
whether they were written by him in their 
present form. In other respects the facts 
given in this table would be substantially 
agreed to by all Biblical scholars: 


A.D. 52. Paulcrossesinto Europe, vis- 


its Philippi, Thessalonica, 


and Corinth | Thessalonians. 


A.D. 53. 


A.D. 57. (Spring) At Ephesus........ 1 Corinthians. 
‘Autumn) In Macedonia... 2 Corinthians. 
(Winter) Third visit to Cor- 
A.D. 58. (Spring) At Corinth........ Romans. 
A.D.62. (Spring) At Rome.......... Philippians. 
(co ossians. 
Philemon. 
A.D. 67. Revisits Macedonia. Fifth 


visit to Philippi........... 
Revisits (Athens 
and Corinth) .............. 


| Timothy. 
V isits Crete. Returns to 


Titus. 
(Autumn) Arrested and car- 
ried to Rome.............. 2 Timothy. 

Will you kindly give your conception of the 
meaning of Matthew xxvi., 28, especially con- 
cerning the passage “ for remission of sins ” ? 

I. D. B. 

In the religion of Semitic peoples a cove- 
nant sealed with the blood of sacrifice was 
regarded as perpetual, and identifying ina 
living union the interests of the parties to it. 
See Psalm!, 5. In this view the cup which 
symbolizes Christ’s sacrifice for the world’s 
redemption is the covenantal token of his 
disciple’s indissoluble reconciliation to God. 
The remission of sins it looks toward is the 
abolition of sin, not mere amnesty for it. 
The word apfesis, translated “remission,” 
literally means a putting away. Sin is put 
away in one only through the suffering of 
another—as by the suffering of the mother 
for her sinful child, whereby alone is she able 
to impart to him a new and higher life. Such 
putting away of sin is accomplished only as 
the sinful one shares in this sacrificial spirit, 
sorrows with the unselfish sorrower for the 
sin which has made lové suffer, and thus 
abandons the sin by receiving a new life. 


1. When Dr. Briggs says that “the one point 
which is perfectly clear is that the Lord’s Sup- 
per is a sacrificial meal,” what does he mean ? 
The l.ord’s Supper points backward to the 
Saviour’s death as a sacrifice, and is commem- 
orative of it; but is it asacrificia/ meal? 2. Are 
the views of Canon Farrar, as expressed in his 
work “ The Bible, its Teaching and Supremacy,” 
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the same as the views of Dr. Briggs on the Bible, 
for which he was condemned by the Presbyterian 


Assembly? 
INQUIRING SUBSCRIBER. 


1. Dr. Briggs himself obligingly answers 
this as follows: “‘ The sacrificial meal of the 
Lord’s Supper is the eating and drinking the 
flesh and blood of the Lamb of God, our 
Lord and Saviour, whatever one’s view of 
the relation of the bread and wine to the flesh 
and blood may be. The sacrificial meal is 
the essential feature of all peace-offerings, 
and especially of the covenant sacrifice of the 
Old Covenant (Exodus xxix.), and so of the 
covenant sacrifice of the New Covenant in 
the Lord’s Supper.” 2. Without having made 
any exact comparison of the two, we think 
we are warranted in saying that Dr. Farrar's 
views of the Bible do not differ materially 
from those of Dr. Briggs. 


The lines 
“ Robert and Paul, 


God in his goodness created them all,”’ 


are from the poem “The Chemistry of Char- 
acter,” by Lizzie Doten, in “ Poems of Progress,” 
published by the “ Banner of Light.” 
W. W. R.z 


May Necrology 


May 1.—Philip Hermogenes Calderon. Born 
1833. A distinguished English painter. 
May 1.—Maxime Outrey. Born1822. A former 

Minister of France to this country. 

May 4.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. William Stevens Perry. 
Born 1832. Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Iowa. See page 186. 

May 6.—Addisen Hills. Born 1807. Assistant 
to the President of the Lake Shore, and 
probably the oldest railway man in active 
service in the United States. 

May 6.—Professor Joseph Albert Lintner. Born 
1822. A well-known entomologist. 

May 12.—The Rev. Dr. George A. Howard. 
Born 1815. For nearly half a century pastor 
of Christ Presbyterian Church, Catskill, 


May 15.—Edouard Remenyi. Born 1830. An 
eminent Hungarian violinist. 

May 17.—The Kev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea. 
Lately pastor of the First Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn. See page 241. 

May 19.—William Ewart Gladstone. Born 1809. 
The greatest English legislator and orator 
of this century. See pages 197 and 207. 

May 19.—Maria Louise Pool. Born 1841. A 
well-known writer of stories. See page 236. 

May 23.—The Rt. Hon. Spencer Horace Wal- 
pole. Born1806. Home Secretary in Lord 
Derby’s first, second, and third administra- 
tions. 

May 23.—Sir John Thomas Gilbert. Born 1829. 
The author of numerous works on Irish 
history. 
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May 24.—Benedetto Brin. Born 1833. Minister 
of Marine in several Italian Cabinets, and 
Inspector-General of Naval Engineering. 

May 25.—The Rev. Dr. George I. Magill. Born 
1836. For the past quarter of a century 
rector of Trinity Church, Newpert, R. I. 

May 26.—Captain Milton Haxtun, U.S.N. Born 
1826. For forty years a distinguished naval 
officer. 

May 29.—Madeline Vinton Dahlgren. Born 
1835. A well-known writer. 

May 30.—The Rt. Hon. Lord Playfair. Born 
1819. Chemist, economist, Civil Service 
Reformer, parliamentarian, and a member 
of successive Liberal Cabinets. 

May 30.—General Erastus Newton Bates. Born 
1828. One of the framers of the Charter of 
Minnesota, and its first Senator. 7 


Bits of Fun 


Many a young man who has entered on a 
career has been glad soon afterwards to geta 
steady job.— Puck. 


When a man begins with, “* What I am about 
to say will be said in kindness,” he means to make 
himself disagreeable.—Zz/z. 


Our Newspaper Enterprise—Newsboy (to dis- 
tinguished author just arrived)—Extra. sir! Full 
account of your arrival— Brooklyn Life. 


“It must have been a very tender-hearted 
butcher who killed this lamb,” said the Cheerful 
Idiot, pausing in the sawing of his chop. 
“ Why?” kindly asked the Shoe Clerk boarder 
“ He must have hesitated three or four years be- 
fore striking the fatal blow.”— 7%e Liberal. 


A little Boston girl, who had been attending 
one of the public kindergartens, tell froma ladder. 
Her mother caught her up from the ground in 
terror, exclaiming, “ Oh, darling, how did you 
fall?” “Vertically,” replied the child, without a 
second’s hesitation.— 7rained Motherhood. 


An Apology.— U nder the circumstances of time 
and place, it being near the end of the century 
and in New York, the editor could do nothing 
but offer an apology, which he did in these terms : 
“ Owing to a crush of advertising, the denial of 
much of our most important news is crowded 
out this morning. It will appear in the next 
issue, without fail.” — Puc. 


“Don’t get discouraged, my boy,” said the 
publisher, patronizingly. ‘There will always be 
a demand for good literature.” “I was afraid 
the demand for it was dying out,” replied the 
high-browed youth. “ Nota bit of it; not a bit 
of it. There will never be a time when magazines 
are so crowded with advertisements that they 
won't have space for a few stories and poems 
and things.” —Answers. 


That was rather rough on the admirer of the 
Persian poet who, after quoting a passage from 
Omar Khayyam to alittle club circle, was taken 
up by a Western newspaper man, who said: 
“ That’s all very well, but I know something 
about Western newspapers, and I'll just bet you 
the drinks there’s no such paper as ‘ The Omaha 
Khayyam.’ 7riéune (N.Y.). 
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For the Little People 


The Fairy Ball 
By Clinton Scollard 


Little men and maidens all, 
Welcome to our fairy ball! 

First upon the velvet green 

You must bow before our queen— 
Gracious Mab, who loves to greet 
Every youth and maiden sweet; 
Then within the dance you may 
Foot it with each nimble fay. 
Puck the frolic leader is 

Of the whirling gayeties ; 

Watch him hop and skip and vault, 
Airy as a somersault, ' 
Urging Limp and Lazy on, 
Pulling poor old Sleepy-John 
Through a wild and antic round, 
Capering from mound to mound! 
Tiny Mistress Happy-Face 
Dances with the greatest grace ; 
You shall tread the green with her; 
You shall dance with Burly-Burr ; 
For the others there will be 

Trip and Slip and Brownie-Lea. 
How the catching music goes, 
Thrilling to the very toes! 

Eager feet to beat begin, 

And, now see! the dancers spin 
In and out and out and in. 


Little men and maidens all, 
Welcome to our fairy ball! 


Jack 
By Ida ‘T. Thurston 

Two goose-eggs—the gift of a neighbor— 
and the friendly offices of a sitting hen who 
hatched from the eggs a2 pair of lively gos- 
lings—this was the origin of Jack, likewise of 
jill. 

The hen mother under whose fostering 
care the two came forth into this world of 
woe regarded them coldly from the very first. 
She would tip her head and “ eye them over” 
thoughtfully, as if wondering how such 
strange-looking chicks could have emerged 
from respectable Plymouth Rock eggs. 

As the goslings grew, and outgrew their 
foster brothers and sisters, it was evident 
that the hen mother’s doubts in regard to 
them increased; and when they began to 
domineer over the chicks, and with their big 


flat bills to scoop up a double portion of the 
food, she plainly concluded that it was time 
to assert her authority, and one day she 
turned upon the two and pecked them until 
they fluttered off with shrill squalls of fear; 
nor would she ever again let them cuddle 
under her wings. 

But after a day or two they didn't mind. 
Indeed, they seemed to quite enjoy their in- 
dependence, and they grew and they grew, 
like Jack’s bean. Indeed, it was through 
their resemblance to Jack’s beanstalk in the 
matter of growth that one of them gained 
his name, for they were christened Jack and 
Jill. 

As they increased in stature their pugnac- 
ity developed. They domineered not only 
over the chickens, but over the hens as well. 
At feeding-time they would not let the other 
fowls approach the dish until their own hun- 
ger was satisfied; and oftentimes when that 
point was reached, the dish was_ well-nigh 
empty. 

But one day Jill began to droop. She left 
Jack to discipline the chickens, and refused 
even the most tempting morsels offered her ; 
and that night she gave up the ghost. Jack 
missed her sadly—for about twenty-four 
hours. At the end of that brief period of 
mourning he put on more lordly airs than 
ever, and did his best to make life a burden 
to the other fowls. It was his great delight 
to go to the kitchen door a little before feed- 
ing time and call the chickens. Then, when 
they gathered about him, he would march 
from one to another knocking them on the 
heads with his big, strong bill until they 
scattered right and left. This performance 
he would repeat day after day, the chickens 
never seeming to learn a lesson from past 
experience. 

There was no pond or stream in the neigh- 
borhood of Jack’s home. That he felt the 
need of such accommodation was evident from 
the fact that if a pail of water chanced to be left 
outside the door he was sure to be found 
with as much of himself in the pail as could 
be gotten in. 

The approach of winter had a depressing 
effect on Jack. He did not like the cold, 
and would stand gloomily in a sunny corner 


warming first one foot and then the other 
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under his fluffy white feathers. One bitter cold 
day somebody left the kitchen door open for 
a moment, and Jack slipped in, and, walking 
gravely over to the stove, stood there on one 
foot, holding the other up to the genial 


warmth. When both feet were thoroughly © 


warm, he went to the door and quacked until 
it was opened for him; and from this day all 
through the winter he warmed his toes sev- 
eral times a day by the kitchen fire. 


Now Jack is two years old, and an immense | 


specimen. He follows the children like a 
dog all over the village, pattering along be- 
side them, quacking contentedly as long as 
they walk, but squalling loudly and reproach- 
fully if they try to run away from him. He 
goes to school with them in the morning, and 
is a general favorite among the school-chil- 
dren, who delight to share their lunches with 
him. Jack knows when it is time for the 
pails to be opened, and always goes waddling 
over to the school yard a few minutes after 
twelve. 

He has learned, however, that there is one 
place that is forbidden ground to him, and 
that is the church which stands in the green 
churchyard across the wide village street. 


- On Sundays he accompanies the children as 


far as the gate, and then turns sadly home- 
ward, stopping occasionally and looking back 
as if hoping for an invitation to return. 

He evidently has some idea of time, for 
promptly at twelve o’clock back he marches 
to the churchyard gate; and if the service is 
prolonged he begins to call softly, « Quack! 
quack !” his summons becoming more and 
more impatient until the children appear. 
The minister of that church has learned that 
short sermons are best for him, for the nicest 
points of doctrine or the most forceful illus- 
trations lose their effect with Jack’s persistent 
“Quack! quack!” floating in through the 
open windows and setting all the little folks 
to giggling. 

Jack plainly considers it a most creditable 
performance to call the children out of church 
and then see them safely home, for, when 
they appear, he waddles on ahead, glancing 
up at them now and then with soft, confidential 
little quacks; and upon reaching home he 
waits expectantly until one of the children 
brings a piece of white bread and holds it 
for him to break off bit after bit. If it is 
thrown to him, he will not touch it. 

Recently it has been discovered that there 
was a slight mistake in the matter of Jack’s 
christening, for out in the meadow is a nest 


fullof big white eggs, over which he—no, she 
—keeps jealous watch, flying fiercely at any 
boy or girl who ventures near them. 


Pigeons in the War 


Pigeons, as you have doubtless read in 
these columns, have become a part of the 
outfit of some of our men-of-war, and are car- 
ried on some of our ocean steamers. At some 
of the lighthouses cotes of pigeons are kept 
by the Government to be trained as messen- 
gers during the war. The ocean steamer 
that first carried the pigeons met a steamer in 
distress, and the pigeons sent with the mes- 
Sage carried it to port, and the friends of the 
people and the disabled steamer knew why 
she did not arrive on time. At the camps 
where the soldiers are on Long Island one of 
the officers has some carrier-pigeons, and 
every morning and afternoon he sends one 
with a message to his wife in one of the tall 
apartment-houses in New York. Now his 
regiment is on its way South, and the pigeons 
will still bring the messages. So would the 
United States mail, but the pigeons seem to 
be members of this family, they are so greatly 
loved. 

When our war-ships first went out, we were 
very anxious lest they should meet the Span- 
iards. When one of our ships had been out 
two days, a pigeon brought this message from 
her to New York: “ Five miles off Absecom 
Light, off Cape Mercy station. All well on 
board. Weather fine; water smooth. Seen no 
Spaniards. Taken no prizes.”” Where do you 
suppose this pigeon delivered her message ? 
At one of the public schools. She lighted on 
the roof, and was found by the ianitor. The 
children of the school, when they heard of it, 
were delighted. Some of them seemed to 
think the pigeon particularly devoted to that 
school. 

Doubtless the reason was that she was tired, 
and lighted there for that reason. The send- 
ing of this pigeon was one of the experiments 
to prove the value of carrier-pigeons to the 
service. 


One part of an elevator-boy’s duty is to answer 
questions, but not even an elevator-boy can be 
expected to knew everything. A guest at one of 
our big hotels, while going down in the elevator, 
remarked to the colored elevator-man, “I want 
to go to the wharf where the tea was thrown 
overboard.” ‘“ Well,” said the man, looking 
mystified, “you’d better inquire at the office. | 
reckon that was before I came here; I've only 
been in Boston about a year!”—Soston Tran- 
scrivt, 
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A Social Settlement Appointee 

Those who have been doubtful as to the 
value of Settlements and their work, who 
have sarcastically designated them as “ cologne 
water for social sores, ’ are compelled to change 
their opinion when they find that the activity 
of a group of residents at one Settlement has 
succeeded in influencing the municipal author- 
ites of a great city like Chicago, and secured 
recognition of these services in the appoint- 
ments to official positions in the Street- 
Cleaning Department. Hull House, Chicago, 
has placed itself in the front rank of those 
Settlements which give special attention to 
questions affecting the sanitary conditions of 
the wards in which they are located, and their 
relation to the civic life of the people. When 
Hull House was established in Chicago, the 
streets of that locality, of which it is the 
center, were a disgrace to civilization. The 
head resident, Miss Jane Addams, after work- 
ing tactfully and earnestly for years, finally 
succeeded in having herself appointed as 
garbage inspector of the district. She did 
her work so thoroughly that the contractors 
complained; but the streets were cleaner 
than they had ever been in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of the district. The usual 
result followed. The cleanliness of the streets 
raised the standard of living throughout the 
entire district. New standards were born 
as to the duty of the municipal government 
to its citizens among the people of the dis- 
trict, and the politicians found themselves 
faced with a situation never known before— 
ignored people demanding their just dues 
from the politicians they elected to office. 
Later, another resident of Hull House was 
appointed to the position of garbage inspector 
for the district, under civil service rules. 
The regular appointment of this resident was 
a sad blow to the autocratic politician who 
was growing rich at the expense of the peo- 
ple. This last appointment lapsed a short 
time ago through the political strategy of this 
same politician, who succeeded in having the 
office of garbage inspector abolished and 
that bureau merged with the regular depart- 
ment of streets. How the politicians in Chi- 
cago feel at present, when the Mayor of 
Chicago and the Street-Cleaning Commis- 
sioner have made a Hull House resident 
Chief Garbage Inspector of the city, can be 


imagined rather than expressed. The entire 
country will be interested in the success attend- 
ing this appointment. We have been saying, 
more through the insight of theory than the 
outcome of experience, that much of the work 
of any municipal government is what might 
be classed as the housekeeping of the city, and 
for that reason the special mission of women. 
We now have a woman in a position to show 
what a woman can do in directing a depart- 
ment of civic housecleaning; what can be 
done by one who uses the position solely in 
the interests of the people who employ her, 
as opposed to the man who is appointed for 
political services and uses the department 
for political ends. 


The Disappearance of Birds 


The New York Zodlogical Society has been 
making an investigation into the destruction 
of birds and animal life in the United States. 
These investigations have revealed the fact 
that in four-fifths of the area, exclusive of Alas- 
ka, bird life in the United States is being anni- 
hilated. Plume birds are practically extinct. 
Mr. William T. Hornaday, Director of the 
New York Zodlogical Park, states that the 
decrease in quadrupeds and large birds in 
eight years isalarming. Four questions were 
sent out to game wardens, officers of zodlogical 
societies, naturalists, and ornithologists, and 
to those interested in the study of birds who 
have sufficient knowledge to make the data 
that they presented valuable. The results of 
the answers received from two hundred ob- 
servers justify Mr. Hornaday’s statement 
that there are only about a quarter as many 
game birds in this country as existed fifteen 
years ago, and that it was. very possible 
fifteen years ago to have provided and main- 
tained vast shooting preserves that would 
have furnished sportsmen and hunters with a 
continuous and large supply of game birds 
without causing their extinction. In Cali- 
fornia larks and doves are killed for food. 
In Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and Wisconsin it has been discovered that 
hordes of ignorant Italians and other foreign- 
ers go into the woods with guns and kill 
everything that flies and has feathers. Egg- 
collecting is another source of extinction, 
especially in the northeastern quarter of New 


York. Mr. Hornaday states that the value of 
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the bird collections to science is almost noth- 
ing, and that, unless the egg-collectors stop 


. for the next five years, the entire destruction 


of birds will be speedy. The hunters for 
plumes have caused the extinction of the 
plume-bearing birds on the entire Atlantic 
coast, and are now invading Lower California, 
Mexico, Central America, and the headwaters 
of the Amazon. In summing up, Professor 
Hornaday declares that in New York State 
bird life in fifteen years has decreased forty- 
eight per cent., in Florida ninety per cent., in 
Nebraska ten per cent. In North Carolina, 
Oregon, and California bird life has not de- 
creased in fifteen years. It has increased in 
Kansas, Wyoming, Utah, and Washington, 
and in these States excellent game laws pre- 
vail and are maintained. In Maine the 
decrease has been fifty-two per cent., in Con- 
necticut seventy-five per cent., in Indiana 
sixty per cent., with varying percentages of 
decrease in other States in which the subject 
has been closely studied. 


Art in a School 

Mr. MacMonnies, the sculptor, is a loyal 
son of the Borough of Brooklyn, and fre- 
quently has made contributions to the art of 
the city. There was organized in 1897 a 
parents’ meeting in one of the public schools 
of that borough. Among the first subjects 
discussed was that of the relation of art to 
education. This discussion took a quite 
practical form—that of raising a fund to pur- 
chase pictures for the decoration of the 
school building in which this first parents’ 
meeting was held. The Supervisor of Draw- 
ing of the Borough of Brooklyn was con- 
sulted, and all pictures have been purchased 
under his advice and direction. Mr. Mac- 
Monnies was for some years a pupil in this 
public school. The principal of the school 


wrote to Mr. MacMonnies and asked him for. 


photographs of one or two of his works for 
the school building. Greatly to the surprise 
of the principal of the school, Mr. MacMon- 
nies has sent large reproductions of seven of 
his principal works to decorate this building 
where his education began. Among the re- 
productions sent are “ The Rider,” Sir Henry 
Vane, Nathan Hale, and The Quadriga, the 
group for the top of the Soldiers’ Arch. The 


pictures were hung lately, and it was made . 


the occasion for a MacMonnies Day in 
the school. Brooklyn is to be congratulated 
that this son who has conferred so much 
honor upon her is so well represented in the 


art work of the city, and that the children of 
the present and the future are to receive 
their art education with this personal expres- 
sion of interest from a former pupil on the 
walls of their schools. | 


An Experiment 


One of the leading authorities in this coun- 
try on the care of babies is Miss Marianna 
Wheeler, the Superintendent of the Babies’ 


Hospital, on Lexington Avenue, New York 


City. Miss Wheeler is about to make an 
interesting experiment to discover if possible 
how much air-space is essential to the well- 
being of aninfant. One thing has been proved 
conclusively—that the less air-space the 
greater the mortality among infants. It is 
known positively that imbecile children re- 
quire more light, air, and warmth than normal 
children, and that children born with physical 
inabilities require the most favorable condi- 
tions to overcome them. In this experiment 
Miss Wheeler will assign to one child a special 
nurse, and these two will have one room, as 
with the child in a wealthy family. This 
experiment is made to find out whether it is 
possible to so care for the tenement-house 
child born of parents who, for lack of nutri- 
tion, are unable to give to the infant normal 
physical powers, that it can be raised into a 
really robust child. Two-thirds of the chil- 
dren admitted to the Babies’ Hospital are 
suffering from diseases caused by improper 
food, lack of care, or feeble vitality at birth. 
It is this that makes the Babies’ Hospital, 
with its trained superintendent, the place in 
which the experiment may be tried with the 
most positive results. 


A Home University Extension Movement 


The University Extension Movement in 
New York has received a new impetus, and 
among the many opportunities which it pro- 
vides for the city is one looking entirely to 
the better education of tenement-house women 
in home matters. It is intended, under the 
Extension, to give special instruction to sum- 
mer hygiene in tenement-house regions. Dif- 
ferent courses have been arranged on the 
care of children, on food, cooking, clothing, 
prevention of hot-weather diseases, bathing, 
rest, and sleep. In addition, a Het Weather 
Health Guide will be printed and given to 
the mothers who attend these several courses. 
The limit of this effort depends on the way 
in which the public support it. 
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Cartarlithine in 
Rheumatism. 


Dr. M. L. Sma, OLcotrt, VT., writes: 

“Your Tartarlithine has proved a 
wonderful weapon for rheumatism, I 
have used avery great quantity of it 
in the last three or four months 
and I have never seen anything like it. 
I had one case who had tried all of the 
alkaline lithiates, and everything else. 
He has had rheumatism all his life, 
and nothing completely stopped all the 
manifestations of the disease like Tar- 
tarlithine, which did completely, with 
one bottle... 

I have enother old man, who travels 
much on the road peddling, who has 
been lame with rheumatism for five 
years, and one bottle cured all lame- 
ness, and he says he has not felt as 
well in fivelyears as now. These are 
only the two worst cases of many 
that I have tried it on. 

Pamphlet on Tartarlithine sent free by 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, 97 Fulton St., W. Y., 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak, 


Kodak 
Photography 
Is Easy 
Photography 


All 1898 Kodaks use our light-proof film Cartridges 
and can be Loaded in Daylight. 
$5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues Sree ar 
agencies or by mail, Rochester, N. Y. 


New styles just introduced. 


MASON & HAMLIN Pianos and Organs 


Boston, New York, Chicago 


can be made to look better and wear 


y U HO longer. An illustrated book telling 
you the secret, mailed free. 
OBERT 


H. Foerperer, Phila., Pa. 


